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diplomatic system of Europe, founded on the 

theory of the Balance of Power, is still on 
its trial, and we cannot tell how it is going to 
emerge from the supreme test. We have never 
accepted the view that a network of alliances and 
ententes resulting in the division of Europe into two 
great and approximately equal halves is an indispensable 
condition of international stability, but neither have 
we felt competent absolutely to deny it. It is plain that 
this system does impose a certain check upon nations 
which might be ready too easily to break the peace. It 
was, for example, the alliance with Germany, and the 
consequent necessity of consulting her views, that un- 
doubtedly prevented Austria rushing into war eighteen 
months ago. But we are now learning how heavy may 
be the price that we have to pay for these advantages. 
Against the smaller storms that threaten the peace of 
Europe from time to time, the existence of the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente may be a useful bulwark, 
but once it is broken at any point we are face to face 
with a catastrophe vastly greater than any we need 
‘ have feared had the bulwark never been erected. The 
next few days or hours will decide whether the present 
system of diplomacy gives us that security which is its 
sole raison d’étre, or whether it is a snare and a delusion 
that is to entrap all Europe into a war that no one wants. 


N S we write the worst has not yet happened. The 


o-yone 


* * * 


The chain of events that we have to fear, the dragging 
first of one country and then of another into the conflict, 
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until practically the whole white race in the Old World 
is involved, seems to have all the inevitableness of ancient 
tragedy, where persons and events are controlled not by 
reason, but by the spell of an ironic fate. For there is 
no one palpably in the wrong—except, perhaps, Servia, 
and even Servia is to blame rather for the means she has 
stooped to employ than for the end she has aimed at. 
The Pan-Slav ideal of the political unification of the 
Southern Slav race is in itself a quite worthy ideal ; it 
is Servia’s misfortune, not her fault, that its attainment 
should threaten the existence of the Austrian Empire. 
And who can blame Russia if she refuses to see the young 
Slav nation crushéd ? And who Germany, if she refuses 
to face the possibility of seeing a triumphant Russian 
army on her frontiers ? And who France, if she comes 
to the aid of the ally to whom she is bound by every tie 
that can bind one independent nation to another ? 

But there the chain stops. Italy and Great Britain are 

not bound by the same imperative obligations that affect 

the other four Great Powers. Moreover, neither of them is 

in the least inclined as a nation to support the parties 

to which it is nominally attached. In Italy public 
opinion seems, on the whole, to be entirely unsym- 
pathetic, if not actually hostile, towards Austria ; and 
the same may be said of British opinion—so far as _ it 
exists at all—in relation to Russia. 


* *” * 


There may be some slight feeling here on the side 
of France as against Germany, but even this, we believe, 
is the most superficial of sentiments, which the utmost 
efforts of the Press would find it impossible to turn into 
anything like a war fever. If the British Government 
allows itself to be dragged into the conflict at the heels 
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of France and Russia, it may conceivably be adopting 
the only course which, under the circumstances, is open 
to it; but it is no use to pretend that it will have any 
sort of national mandate behind it. The British nation 
is not accustomed to Continental entanglements, and 
has no spontaneous desire to take sides with one Euro- 
pean nation or another. This, of course, is not to say 
that the Government will not be fully supported in 
whatever action it decides to take; but if that action 
amounts to war, the support will be forthcoming after 
the event not before. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey have both assured us time and again that we are 
under no obligation to fight by the side of any Power, 
except of our own free will. If, therefore, in face of a 
completely pacific British public opinion they decide 
to take an active part in a European conflict, their 
personal responsibility will be as grave as any that 
English statesmen have ever incurred. 


* * * 


A good many people, we fancy, were disappointed that 
the Prime Minister was able on Thursday to announce 
only a postponement, and not a settlement, of the Irish 
problem. Perhaps, however, the settlement is to come 
on Monday. Its terms presumably will not be those so 
patriotically suggested by the Times—namely, that 
Ulster should have everything her representatives 
demanded at the recent abortive conference. If it is 
true—and certainly we are not prepared to deny it— 
that the Ulstermen are more “ loyal ”’ than the Nationa- 
lists in the sense of being more attached to England and 
more devoted to the welfare of the Empire, then clearly 
it is the Ulstermen who may the more safely be asked 
to make sacrifices at the present juncture. And if they 
make them with a good grace, they will not only secure 
the honest gratitude and respect of many who have 
hitherto been their opponents, but by setting an example 
of magnanimity they will render an incalculable service 
to the cause of future peace and goodwill in Ireland. 


* * * 


We wonder whether there is anybody in the House of 
Commons, we might almost say anybody in the British 
Isles, who has the smallest confidence in Mr. Birrell’s 
ability to cope with the task of governing Ireland at the 
present moment. The Prime Minister really deserves all 
the troubles that are coming upon him from that quarter, 
for his almost inexplicable failure to strengthen what has 
all along been obviously the weak point in the Govern- 
ment’s position. The Chief Secretary is no doubt an 
excellent debater and is deservedly popular in the House, 
and probably also in his department—as Ministers who 
habitually let things slide, that is to say, let officials do 
as they please, always are; but as the responsible ad- 
ministrator of a country that is being driven by deep 
conflicting passions to the verge of anarchy, he is simply 
absurdly out of place. It is not as if his weakness as an 
administrator had never previously been suspected. It 
was made plain to all the world nearly a year ago when 
his disastrous management of the Dublin strike, the 
excesses of his: police, his prosecution and imprisonment 
of Mr. Larkin for sedition, the humiliating circumstances 
of his ultimate surrender in that affair and his utter 
inability throughout. to defend the conduct either of 





a 


himself or of his subordinates, showed that the task of 
controlling Dublin Castle was altogether beyond him 
He has attempted to escape responsibility for last 
Sunday’s tragedy by blaming Mr. Harrel for acting on 
his own authority. But who has taught the officers of 
the Irish executive to act on their own authority ? 
However, Mr. Birrell cannot help being Mr. Birrell. The 
real fault lies with the Prime Minister, who is risking the 
fortunes of Ireland and the lives of Irish people by allow- 
ing personal considerations to stand in the way of Mr, 
Birrell’s transference to a position of less exacting 
responsibilities. 
* * * 

One important point, writes a correspondent of ours 
in Ireland, in connection with the Nationalist gun- 
running of last week-end, is liable to be overlooked. The 
landing of the rifles and ammunition at Howth in broad 
daylight was mainly a demonstration for the benefit of 
the Ulstermen. A secret coup on a far larger scale had 
been carried out successfully the previous night at 
another part of the coast. In short, the Nationalist 
Volunteers were playing for the sympathy of the rival 
army, and they knew, in view of the low opinion of 
Nationalist spirit entertained in Belfast, it was necessary 
that Sunday’s enterprise should have an even more 
“ daring”’ character than the gun-running at Larne. 
More now than ever does the imagination of the younger 
Nationalists take flight into a not distant future in which 
Sir Edward Carson is seen as the leader of a United 
Ireland. But the majority of volunteers deeply regret 
the subsequent street fighting between the soldiers and 
the crowd. It has brought the whole episode into the 
region of party politics. Inevitably there goes up the 
cry of one law for the Protestant and another for the 
Catholic. It may be a good cry and a true cry ; but the 
object of the Volunteers in setting out for Howth last 
Sunday was not to “strengthen the hands of the 
Radicals.” 

* * * 

Sunday’s coup has undoubtedly gained kudos for 
the National Volunteers among Irish Unionists. The 
readiness with which the Irish Times admitted that 
Colonel Moore’s irregulars must be absolved from all 
responsibility for the riots along the quays deserves 
honourable mention. The Dublin Daily Express, the 
organ of Dublin Orangeism, published an article on the 
subject, passages of which might have been written by 
an indignant Nationalist of the Sinn Fein school. “ The 
Government is a Government of cowards,” it wrote, 
““who will only move when they are opposed by a 
negligible quantity. Ulster is armed to the teeth; 
nothing but a couple of army corps could disarm her. 
But the National Volunteers are comparatively weak, 
and so an obvious object of attack.” If the Daily 
Express had said “ Dublin Castle’”’ instead of “ the 
Government.” one could scarcely quarrel with the state- 
ment. There seems to be no doubt that, henceforward, 
the I.N.V. will have, even in the eyes of the Castle, a 
position of equality with the U.V.F. Only those who 
object to illegal drilling and arming, whether it be 
carried on in the north or in the south, will have a right 
to complain. There must be still a few real “ loyal- 
ists’ in Ireland, who will be hurt by the thought that 
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the men of a detachment of the Scottish Borderers, 
coming up to Dublin from Wicklow after the affray, had 
to disguise their identities by sitting on their caps when 
the train reached a railway station ! 


* * * 


When Mme. Caillaux shot M. Calmette on March 16th 
last, we pointed out that in England she would inevitably 
be convicted of murder, whereas in France she was 
certain not to be; and we suggested that the contrast 
was a very fundamental one for any comparative study 
of the life and institutions of the two nations. Our fore- 
cast of her acquittal has now been confirmed. The facts 
of the killing were not disputed. The pleas of the 
defence were: (1) that she intended only to wound and 
not to kill ; (2) that her motive was to prevent the publi- 
cation of certain letters written to her by M. Caillaux at 
a time when she was another man’s wife and he was 
another lady’s husband. Neither plea is any defence to 
a charge of murder in English law; but the law about 
homicide, no less than the public opinion, is very different 
across the Channel. The second plea, if colourably put 
forward by a prepossessing woman with a romantic 
history, would always satisfy a French jury. In the 
Caillaux trial the French criminal procedure, admitting 
not only hearsay, but practically any evidence and 
counter-evidence, however irrelevant, that anybody 
chooses to tender, appeared at its very worst. Most of 
the trial was a political and personal slanging-match, 
concerned with the characters of M. Caillaux and his dead 
enemy and the echoes of the General Election. The 
verdict was hailed (any verdict would have been) as 
primarily a political triumph. 

* * * 


Putting aside features peculiar to the case, the under- 
lying fact is the profound difference between the English 
and French ways of regarding acts of personal violence, 
including the extremest of them, killing. The French 
view of homicide is largely that of Southern Europe. 
More loyalist and formalist than we are in daily practice, 
they do not owe the same allegiance as we do to law in 
its conflicts with passion. They do not instinctively re- 
sent, rather they instinctively approve, “ taking the law 
into one’s own hands.” Puisqu’il n’y a pas de justice en 
France ! exclaimed Mme. Caillaux to explain her act. 
If the words were plausible before it was done, they seem 
at least equally so since its condonation by a jury. But 
it is misleading to criticise such a phenomenon by itself. 
The tradition of the French duel, the tradition of French 
liberties and reforms won by barricades and revolu- 
tionary street-fighting, the tradition of violence in 
French strikes, the tradition of a Napoleonic efficiency 
and justice founded on whiffs of grapeshot—all these 
cohere closely with the tradition illustrated by the 
Calmette murder and the acquittal. They are in spirit 
all one tradition; of which you cannot hope very 
effectively to transplant any particular feature to 
England without transplanting the whole. 


*x * _ 
The result has been announced of the ballot of the 


National Master Builders’ Federation on the question 
of a national lock-out of the members of the Unions 


which continue to support the operatives engaged in the 
London dispute. No fewer than 7,319 members of the 
Federation voted in favour of the lock-out, while 1,739 
opposed it. The estimates of the total number of men 
who would be affected varies from 400,000 to half a 
million. According to the Board of Trade figures, 
published a few weeks ago, there were at the end of 
1912 only 203,751 trade unionists amongst the three- 
quarters of a million workers in the building trades 
throughout the country. There has, no doubt, been 
a large increase in the membership of the unions during 
the past eighteen months; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that a considerable number of men 
belong to Unions which have effected a settlement in the 
London area and that a still larger number are employed 
by non-federated firms, and therefore are not immediately 
involved in the threatened lock-out. Still, there is no 
doubt that a great many men who were not locked out 
—both unionists and non-unionists—would strike in 
sympathy with their mates in the event of a national 
lock-out. It is clear that the Masters’ threat cannot 
any longer be treated as mere bluff. The postponement 
of the date of the lock-out to August 15th provides an 
opportunity to the London branches of the Unions which 
refuse to agree to work peaceably with non-unionists 
once more to reconsider their decision. 


* * * 


Mr. Jowett, on behalf of the Labour Party, has cut 
down his School Feeding Bill to the narrowest possible 
limits in the hope of securing its passage as an uncon- 
tentious measure. He has abandoned the proposals 
to place upon local authorities a compulsory obligation 
to feed necessitous children and to require the school 
medical officer to determine by examination the children 
who are physically in need of feeding. The only pro- 
vision of primary importance left in the Bill is the 
removal of the veto upon the expenditure of the rates 
in feeding children during the holidays. The Bill as 
amended has now been reported for third reading, and 
it is clearly incumbent upon the Government to see 
that it is passed into law at once, if only in order to 
assure the most effective use of their new grant of 
£77,000 in aid of School Meals. 


* oa * 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board has as yet shown 
no sign of even offering a compromise to its workers who 
are on strike for the most elementary form of the recog- 
nition of trade unionism, although the House of Commons 
has indicated its view of this attitude by refusing to pass 
a Bill promoted by the Board. In Essex and Kent the 
farm strikers continue to struggle on, and a settlement 
seems no nearer. But in Herefordshire it appears that 
a large proportion of the organised labourers secured 
advances in wages (without trade union recognition) as 
the result of the threat of a strike, while a few dozen of 
the men employed by farmers who refused to make 
concessions have actually come out. A strike in a large 
London brewery, organised by the recently formed 
Brewery Workers’ Union, has raised an issue of vital 
importance to women in industry. The girl workers 
were the first to cease work, and they demanded, besides 
an increase of wages, the appointment of a forewoman 
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in the place of a foreman. The custom with regard to 
placing women in positions of responsibility over women 
and girl workers varies very considerably in different 
industries. The Women Factory Inspectors have occa- 
sionally dealt with the subject in their reports, and the 
leaders of the industrial side of the women’s movement 
may perhaps find it possible to formulate a policy in the 
matter in the near future. 


* * * 


The Board of Trade has again failed to secure the 
passage through a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of the Provisional Order Bill for extending 
the Trade Boards Act to cover calendering and machine 
ironing in laundries. Last year the Board of Trade was 
at fault in the drafting of the Order and in the pre- 
sentation of evidence as to the conditions of labour in 
laundries. The Select Committee of this session again 
complains—whether justly or not—of insufficiency of 
evidence, and also suggests that the Order should be of 
wider application; there are obvious difficulties in 
bringing certain processes in a single trade or industry 
under minimum wage regulations while the other pro- 
cesses remain uncontrolled. This unsatisfactory com- 
promise on the proposal to bring the whole industry 
within the scope of the Trade Boards Act is in reality 
due to the half-heartedness, if not direct hostility, of 
certain officials within the Board of Trade towards the 
policy of extending the Act. We shall deal more fully 
with this aspect of the problem on an early occasion. 
But in the meantime we may point out that nothing can 
excuse the Government for failing to bring effective 
relief to an industry in which 20 per cent. of all the adult 
women workers earn less than ten shiliings for a full 
week’s work. 

* * * 

A curious position has arisen with regard to an adver- 
tisement of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, which was to have appeared in the windows of 
fifty omnibuses running in the metropolitan area. The 
advertisement consisted of a simple appeal to the public 
to “support the law-abiding suffragists ”’ and read the 
Common Cause, and the contracts with the London 
General Omnibus Company for its display were duly 
signed in May and June. On the 15th of this month 
the company informed the Union that “ owing to cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control” they 
could not execute the contracts. The said “ cireum- 
stances ’’ were apparently the intervention of Scotland 
Yard, to which the National Union accordingly applied 
for an explanation. The reply received a few days ago 
was to the effect that the matter was ‘ under considera- 
tion!” It will be interesting to learn how Scotland 
Yard can justify this extraordinary piece of interference, 
either in law or in common sense. Probably the police 
authorities are making use not of any specific legal 
authority, but of the pressure which they can in practice 
bring to bear upon an omnibus company owing to their 
powers in relation of the control of London traffic. But 
why in the name of sanity, not to mention justice, and 
liberty and principles of that sort, should they dis- 
criminate against the propaganda of Mrs. Fawcett’s great 
constitutional society ? 


-_— 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 


GREAT POWERS 


ROM moment to moment such changes are 
k possible in the European situation that it js 
difficult to review any but its more permanent 
factors. The chief of them is the grouping of the 
Great Powers into Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 
regarding which the question has to be answered, 
whether these ties are life-lines to save disputants from 
slipping into war, or chains to drag non-disputants into 
it. The question is complicated, not only by the fact 
that all diplomatic ties must partake in some degree of 
both characters, but also because the present groupings 
are not held together exclusively by loyalty to engage- 
ments or solicitude for the balance of power. Each 
Power has a separate interest in them ; in some cases 
an interest so cogent that its freedom is automatically 
curtailed by it. Of such a character is the interest of 
Germany in the survival of Austria-Hungary. Berlin 
during the present crisis has worked to moderate 
Vienna ; but its weak point has been that, whatever 
Austria-Hungary does, Germany cannot let her be 
annihilated. There is a strong tendency in Downing 
Street to regard Great Britain as having a similar 
interest in the integrity of France and the Low Coun- 
tries. This might cause the British Fleet to be thrown 
into the scales of war, even though the balance of power 
did not immediately require its intervention. 

The starting point of the present crisis is a perfectly 
genuine conflict of interests. Two-thirds of the Serbo- 
Croat race live in Austria-Hungary, one-third live in 
Servia and Montenegro. Anirredentist campaign by the 
latter to withdraw the former from the Dual Monarchy, 
persisted in for years, abetted by the whole Servian 
governing class, and notoriously favoured by Russia, 
could only, if unchecked, have one end. Since the 
Balkan War the whole apparatus of Servian comitaji 
propaganda, no longer required in Macedonia, has been 
turned on to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. 
Austria-Hungary has slipped into the place of Turkey ; 
she has been treated as the Sick Man. Russia, per- 
sonified at Belgrade by the late M. Hartwig, was the 
mainstay of the attack. The semi-Oriental atmosphere 
of Balkan Slavdom grew thick with intrigue and assassi- 
nation. Whether (as Vienna unofficially asserts) M. 
Hartwig specifically tried to combine Servia and 
Roumania in an irredentist war, with Bulgaria bribed to 
join by a promise to return Macedonia, is a mystery 
over which we need not linger. There are many such 
mysteries—e.g., the withdrawal of King Peter from the 
Servian throne on the eve of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand’s murder, or the sudden death of M. Hartwig 
in the Austro-Hungarian Legation at Belgrade in the 
interval between that murder and the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum. These things may have worsened the 
situation ; yet it is essentially due not to them, but to 
admitted facts. 

Austria-Hungary was bound to stop Serb irredentism 
on pain of seeing herself dismembered. Whatever be 
thought of the details of her Note, its origin is self- 
defence. On the other hand, Russia had committed 
herself too far through M. Hartwig to abandon Servia 
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without an effort. It would be a far-reaching blow to 
her prestige and her plans, of which the consequences 
in history might be irreversible. But her intervention, 
in case Austria-Hungary were already at war with 
another State (e.g., Servia), would compel Germany 
under the terms of the Triple Alliance to come to 
Austria-Hungary’s aid. This, in turn, would compel 
France under the Dual Alliance to take sides with 
Russia. And each of these treaty obligations is rein- 
forced by a separate, direct antagonism. That between 
France and Germany over Alsace-Lorraine is old and 
well known. That between Germany and Russia is 
newer and less realised, but since the Balkan Wars it 
has fast been becoming the premier antagonism in 
Europe. Its root is in Asia Minor. Russia’s historical 
aim is a Warm-water port. She may seek one in several 
parts of the world, but the region to which her geography 
always compels her to return is the basin of the Black 
Sea. There she can reach warm water either by con- 
trolling Constantinople, or by acquiring a strip “ACTOSS 
Armenia and Cilicia through to the Mediterranean. 
Either method conflicts directly with the German 
ambition which, as visibly embodied in the Bagdad 
railway, has earmarked for Germany a continuous chain 
of territory from Constantinople to Mesopotamia. Since 
the Balkan Wars (which by humbling Turkey and 
detaching Roumania weakened the Triple Alliance, and 
which at the same time brought the apportionment of 
the Sick Man’s inheritance nearer) this antagonism has 
leapt to the front ; and it had more to do than anything 
else with the sensational increases in Continental armies 
which were made last year. 

The United Kingdom is interested in the struggle in 
various ways. First, by its desire to maintain a Euro- 
pean Balance of Power; secondly, by the ties of the 
Triple Entente ; thirdly, by the special interest which 
some suppose it to have in the fate of France, and the 
continued neutrality of the Low Countries, particularly 
of the port of Antwerp. None of these things is a mere 
fetich, but none is above discussion. The main- 
tenance of a balance of power to prevent Europe being 
organised against us under one hegemony is the cause 
for which we fought successfully against Philip IL., 
against Louis XIV., and against Napoleon. It is 
obvious that a Europe so organised would have massed 
resources against which we could with difficulty main- 
tain for long our naval security. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that Europe is now not the 
whole effective world ; two rising Powers, the United 
States and Japan, stand outside, and their relative 
importance in face of a war-ruined Europe would be 
even greater than it is. This consideration would be 
still further reinforced if, as is conceivable, Italy stood 
outside the conflict. The second point, the tie of the 
entente, has also decidedly two sides. The Government 
have repeatedly told us that we have no obligations 
which would bind us automatically to fight in someone 
else’s quarrel. On the other hand, the Powers of the 
Triple Entente undoubtedly act together on the assump- 
tion that they would normally fight together. They 
could scarcely, in these strenuous times, act together 
otherwise. To throw over obligations of mutual support 
is not a course whose consequences can be measured on 





a short view. Our throwing over of Frederick the 
Great towards the close of the Seven Years’ War cost us 
half a generation later, our American Colonies, and 
went near to costing us much more. Our throwing over 
of Denmark in 1864 was the turning point of the nine- 
teenth century. The wars of 1866 and 1870, and the 
aggressive character with which German unity was 
invested by Bismarck, were its direct consequences. 

The third argument—that about France and Belgium 
and the neutrality of Antwerp—is the nearest of the 
three to being a fetich. Formerly, when the centre of 
gravity in Europe was further west than it is, there 
was more virtue in a Franco-German balance than 
there can now be in the long run. France's stagnancy 
in population seems removing her inevitably from the 
lists, while the vast development of Germany and the 
even more gigantic strides of Russia make the question 
of balance in the future a question between those two 
Powers. It is one in which our policy of weighting the 
weaker scale must almost certainly lead us to-morrow, 
if not to-day, to place ourselves on Germany's side, 
The tendency is already manifest in the Anglo-German 
rapprochement during and since the Balkan Wars. But 
a war now would interrupt it before it is ripe ; and it is 
doubtful how far Sir Edward Grey’s statesmanship, 
always intensely loyal, but seldom very imaginative, is 
the best to do justice to its possibilities. The minor 
implications of the “ save France” cry—e.g., the stress 
laid by some strategists on Antwerp—seem to us to 
have little serious weight. It is perfectly true that in 
1815 and in 1830-1 British influence was strongly 
exerted to prevent Antwerp from coming into the 
control of a Great Power. But there is really nothing 
to warrant the idea that it is any more dangerous to us 
than Boulogne or Cherbourg, both of which have always 
been (as they still are) in the hands of that Great Power 
who through nearly all our history was our principal 
bugbear. 


GERMANY AND THE CRISIS 


Beri: July 28th. 


OR the last three days Berlin has been the scene 
of excited demonstrations. Crowds have 
paraded “ Unter den Linden” and the other 

streets of the centre, have sung the “* Wacht am Rhein ”’ 
and other patriotic songs, have cried ‘* Hoch Osterreich!” 
and “ Nieder mit den Serben!” to their hearts’ content. 
But these enthusiastic processions have been composed 
for the most part of youths and schoolboys, happy to 
be allowed for once to demonstrate undisturbed. The 
adult men have stood aside and calculated anxiously 
the chances of a general European war. It is all very 
well for the Austrians to chastise Servia; the whole 
of Germany, even the Socialists, are with them in 
demanding reparation for what now appears to have 
been official complicity in the crime of Serajevo. But 
it is a very different matter if for Servia’s misdeeds 
Germany has to enter into a war on two fronts against 
Russia and France, to say nothing of the possibility 
of a naval war with England. Despite the demon- 
strations in Berlin and other cities, despite the ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm of the Press, by far the greater 
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number of Germans agree at the bottom of their hearts 
with ‘the Socialist journals and, strangely enough, 
with the two Chauvinist organs (Die Post and the 
Rheinisch-Westphalische Zeitung) which from the very 
beginning of the crisis have condemned the impos- 
sibilist tone of the Austrian Note, which left no alterna- 
tive for Servia but rejection. The Austrian case is so 
good, its charges against Servia so well grounded, 
that a slightly more moderate tone would have left no 
country, not even Russia, with the slightest ground 
for interference. As it is, it would almost seem as if 
Austria had determined to go “ Va blanc” without 
any regard whatever for European peace. “ Better 
an end with horrors than a horror without end” (to 
quote a saying which has appeared here in most 
leading articles during the last few days) appears to 
have been the motto at the back of the Austrian mind. 
Rather the Armageddon than that the steady under- 
mining of the Austrian Empire should continue. From 
the Austrian standpoint there is much to say for this 
policy, but the German worker, the German business 
man, and even the German soldier, despite the strong 
pro-Austrian sympathies of all, have at the bottom a 
very different view. Openly, of course, Austria must 
be supported through thick and thin. But below 
the surface one hears complaints on every hand that 
Germany should have been forced on to the brink of 
war through this policy of despair, that fate should 
have allowed Austria to strike this “ blow in Servia’s 
face’ with the weapons which Germany has forged 
for its own defence. And this is the central point of 
the whole situation. No one can think for a moment 
that Austria would have taken its recent step without 
the full conviction that German arms were behind it. 
And Germany feels itself tricked. Without the least 
desire for war, the country finds itself faced with the 
imminent possibility of Weltkrieg, solely because 
Austria has been pleased to play the part of the strong 
man. 

Nothing more is needed to prove the truth of this 
view than the attitude of the German Government itself. 
Openly, of course, it, too, announces its unswerving 
loyalty to Austria; and it is quite sincere in its pro- 
fessions. But behind the scenes it has been working 
with feverish energy not only to localise the conflict 
but to moderate Austria’s own action. To the world 
it says, in the words of the semi-official K élnische Zeitung, 
“ Hands off!” To Austria it is making it very clear that 
last week’s ultimatum was a mistake, the consequences 
of which must be minimised in every way that is still 
possible. The story, spread in several French and at 
least one English paper, that Germany had been con- 
sulted as to the text of the Austrian Note before its 
presentation has been at once denied, and an equally 
sharp démenti has been given to the rumour that the 
German Ambassador in Paris has adopted a threatening 
tone towards France. What is really happening is 
that French and German diplomacy are working more 
closely together than they have done for many genera- 
tions to prevent an extension of the quarrel. “ For 
God’s sake, no war with France over Servia! ” 
are the words put recently in the mouth of an 
important German statesman. They are probably 
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apocryphal, but they express truly enough the official 
standpoint. 

This attitude deserves the careful consideration of 
those who are never weary of attributing to Germany 
warlike ambitions on every occasion. For seldom, 
if ever, for a generation past has there been a better 
opportunity for war, if Germany really wanted it. 
Austria, always hitherto the weak point, is presumably 
ready. Germany itself has already carried out the 
increases in its army sanctioned in last year’s great 
Army Law. And its opponents? Russia, as is wel] 
known, is planning a great increase and reorganisation 
of its army, which is to be ready by 1916. Up to now 
all is in preparation, and, as far as can be discovered, 
little has been done. France, as the result of the 
recent Army exposures, has lost, for the time being, 
a great part of the confidence which had grown up 
again there during the last few years. But the work of 
reorganisation is being carried on in the French army 
with feverish haste, and in a short time perhaps the 
present weaknesses will be made good. England in 
the present crisis has less occasion than at any other 
time in recent years to intervene, and an attack on 
Germany in the interests of Russia’s position in the 
Balkans would be the least popular action that could 
be imagined. Altogether it might seem that, if the 
great Continental war which so many look on as 
inevitable is to come at all, it would come now for 
Germany under the most favourable possible cir- 
cumstances. And yet what is happening? Instead 
of seizing its opportunity, instead of choosing the 
favourable moment, Germany has been doing all it 
possibly can to still the flames. Far from encouraging 
Austria, it would seem to be letting its ally know very 
clearly that no possibility of limiting the area of conflict 
must be let slip. Should war come, there is no doubt 
whatever that Germany will be found at Austria’s 
side. But it will be a war not of Germany’s choosing, 
and this in the present time of crisis should be remem- 
bered to its credit. During the Balkan crisis of last 
year, when the situation was a very different one and 
the whole advantage seemed to be on the other side, 
it was mainly due to the action of England that peace 
was preserved. On that occasion we showed clearly 
that we had no desire to seize the opportunity for the 
attack on Germany for which some politicians here 
supposed us to be waiting. At the present moment 
Germany is showing equally clearly that it, too, is far 
from cherishing the schemes of conquest which the 
Chauvinists of Great Britain and of other nations have 
attributed to it. If the Austro-Servian crisis does 
nothing else, it will have established this important 
fact. B.-H. 


ULSTER AND THE SCATTERED 
UNIONISTS 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.) 
HEREAS the Ulster Protestants are even 
\ , | more active in opposition to Dublin Govern- 
ment than they were in ‘86 or ‘93, the 


Unionists of the South and West have seemed, since 
the introduction of the third Home Rule Bill, to be 
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quite resigned to defeat. “* There is one thing certain,” 
laments the Irish Times, “ and it is that nobody cares 
about us.” In the struggles of ’86 and ’93 the Ulster 
Protestants, then as now the main body of Irish Unionists, 
never ceased to moralise upon their duty to the South 
and West, victims of the Land League and the secret 
societies ; but on this occasion the magnates of Belfast 
(not, I believe, the Ulster democracy) sum up the 
“scattered brethren’’ in other parts of Ireland as 
“ doddering fools.’”’ Never, indeed, was there a more 
typical Dubliner than Sir Edward Carson; and yet it 
is small satisfaction to Southern Unionists that they 
have given the Covenanters their great leader. Sir 
Edward Carson asks for the exclusion of the Ulster 
counties of Cavan, Monaghan, Donegal. He forgets 
that the county in which his own constituency of Trinity 
College is situated is more “ Protestant ’’ than Cavan, 
that Cork county is more “‘ Protestant ’’ than Monaghan, 
that Wicklow is more Protestant than Donegal. He 
says that the Covenanters do not recognise mere 
numerical majorities, and that they must own Tyrone 
and Fermanagh, the prosperity of which has been 
built up by Unionists. He forgets Guinness’s Brewery 
and the Bank of Ireland. He forgets that in his own 
province of Leinster and in his own county of Dublin, 
the richest province and the richest county in Ireland, 
Protestants are still the principal ratepayers. 

But those Dublin Unionists who take part in politics 
have little claim to our pity; their attitude during this 
last struggle is well described by the word “ doddering.” 
They read the Covenant. It pledged Ulstermen to 
resist by all means in their power the “ present con- 
spiracy ”’ to establish a Parliament in Dublin. But the 
mere fact that Ulstermen only were asked to sign the 
Covenant should have made it obvious from the first 
that the movement up North would take on the 
character of a local patriotism and lead to the betrayal 
of the South. The Unionists of Ulster morally broke 
their Covenant when they allowed English Tories to 
define the Ulster demand as “ exclusion.” All the 
while Dublin Unionists made no protest, for it never 
occurred to them that the partition of Ireland could 
become practical politics. They were convinced that 
Home Rule without Belfast was an impossible pro- 
position. They had their rude awakening; for Mr. 
Redmond accepted the Amending Bill, and the Irish 
Times was driven to appeal to the National Volunteers 
for help! Too clever’ by half, the Dublin Unionists, 
through their Press and their agencies, have done 
yeomen’s work in presenting the situation in Ulster 
in its most dangerous light. They have tried to 
unnerve the British elector, and to that extent have 
made the exclusion proposal, which they honestly 
hate, an “ actuality.”” Their cry has been for a Disso- 
lution. Yet they have asserted in the same breath 
that an election in Ulster (on the voting out by counties 
scheme) would produce civil war. 

It is, however, important to remember that Unionist 
politicians and their organisations have very little 
influence with the general body of Southern Protestants. 
The Southern Unionists, as a class, have withdrawn 
from the political struggle. Their sole representative 
in the House of Commons, now that Sir Edward Carson 


has become a naturalised Ulsterman, is Mr. James 
Campbell, the junior member for Trinity College; and 
even Mr. Campbell identifies himself mainly with the 
Ulster movement. His efforts on behalf of his Southern 
co-religionists have not been happy. Two years ago 
he brought forward an amendment to the Bill proposing 
that Trinity College should be freed from the control 
of the Dublin Parliament. There was an outcry ; 
and it came not from the Redmondites, but from the 
Irish Times, Dr. Mahaffy, and the junior Fellows of the 
College. Mr. Campbell has since confined his attention 
to Ulster. 

Southern Unionism draws, or should draw, its strength 
from two classes: first the resident gentry and their 
circle (which includes the officials of the old school at 
Dublin Castle), secondly the mercantile community— 
the brewers of Dublin and Cork and the Protestant 
shopkeepers in the smaller towns. The first class has 
little reputation for sagacity ; but it must be allowed 
that the best and most individual speeches on Home 
Rule have been made by Irish peers in the House of 
Lords, notably by Lord Killanin, a Catholic Unionist ; 
and one has some respect, as a solution of present 
difficulties, for a suggestion recently advanced in Dublin— 
namely, that Ulster should be given the simple “ safe- 
guard” of a hereditary Upper House. One must also 
admire the Diehards, the Earl of Arran and Lord 
Oranmore, both of whom voted against the Amending 
Bill, not in the interests of extreme English Toryism, 
but on the ground that Ulster’s exclusion would involve 
Irish Unionists in lasting dishonour and bring irreparable 
disaster upon Ireland. I believe that if Southern 
Unionists generally had the courage to speak like this 
they would soon be the leaders of a United Ireland, 
having captured the imagination of both democracies. 

Nothing I have hitherto said is meant to indicate that 
the majority of Southern Unionists have lost the old fear 
and dislike of the Nationalist politician and his Home 
Rule. The explanation of the detachment of this 
section of Irishmen from politics will be found in its sense 
of powerlessness. Until the situation became acute, 
your typical Southern Unionist, after denouncing the 
Government in language that Captain Craig would envy, 
went on to admit that Mr. Redmond’s rule could be little 
worse than that of Mr. Lloyd George. In Cork Mr. 
O’Brien has had some little success in promoting 4 
political union of Catholics and Protestants, mainly, 
however, based on anti-Hibernian fanaticism. Sir 
Horace Plunkett is a more important influence among 
Southern Unionists. Individual Irish Protestants have 
begun to think for themselves, as their letters to the 
Irish Times show; the process will become pretty 
general before the present crisis is past. There is, in short, 
a considerable minority of Unionists in the South and 
West who disclaim any experience of Roman Catholic 
intolerance and will eagerly co-operate with the 
Nationalists under Home Rule; and as to the alleged 
dangers of Rome Rule—well, it is quite a common thing 
to hear Protestants quote from the preface to John Bull's 
Other Island. 

However, at the present dangerous moment Mr. 
Shaw’s theories are cold comfort for nervous Pro- 
testant minorities. There is undoubtedly some panic, 
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particularly in the border counties of Sligo and Louth. 
Anxious ladies are beginning to believe that the Pope is 
at the bottom of the whole Ulster business. Rome 
promoted the Covenant in order that the Southern 
Catholics might have occasion for massacring their 
Protestant neighbours. Sir Edward Carson’s reputation 
in the South is not so high as it was. All was well so 
long as he looked like killing Home Rule outright. Now 
—after the Nationalist gun-running—one hears Unionists 
say, “I told youso” (they never did). “ Drilling is all 
right, but I disapproved of guns from the first.’ Letters 
in the Irish Times from remote districts in the South and 
West state that Unionist resentment against the policy 
of Ulster is finding free expression. As for the repre- 
sentative Unionists of Dublin, they are utterly at a loss 
for opinions. Last week they were glad that the Peace 
Conference had failed to carve Ulster out of Ireland. 
This week there is nothing to be said. This one thing 
is certain at the moment—practically every Southern 
Unionist would be not less pleased than Mr. Redmond 
himself if Ulster could be induced to enter the Home Rule 
scheme. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


AND THE STANDARD OF LIFE 
T's establishment of voluntary mutual insurance 


against unemployment is one of the oldest 

features of English trade-union organisation. It 
has always been regarded from two points of view. On 
the one hand the individual trade unionist has regarded 
it primarily as a method of securing for himself a small 
income during the periods of involuntary idleness im- 
posed upon him by the existing industrial system. On 
the other hand it has been regarded from the point of 
view of trade-union policy as a bulwark against the 
acceptance by starving men of employment on con- 
ditions which conflict with established common rules. 
The problem of the participation of the State in the pro- 
vision of unemployment benefit has been discussed almost 
entirely from the point of view of the humanitarian neces- 
sity of maintaining the unemployed. But it is clear 
that State unemployment benefit has an important 
influence upon the establishment of a minimum wage 
and minimum conditions of employment. This influ- 
ence may be in some respects less direct and deliberate 
than the effects of trade-union unemployment benefit 
in this direction ; but it may prove in the end to be even 
more far-reaching. 

The Board of Trade officials who drafted Part II. of 
the Insurance Act were, of course, fully conscious 
of the difficult questions raised by the connection be- 
tween the payment of unemployment benefit and the 
maintenance or improvement of common rules of em- 
ployment ; and they laid down the general principle 
that the State unemployment benefit should not be used 
for the purpose of supporting workpeople actually en- 
gaged in « trade dispute or thrown out of work owing 
to a trade dispute in which their own employers were 
involved. But they had also to define the qualifications 
for benefit where no general dispute existed, and accord- 
ingly the Act provided that a workman should be dis- 
qualified (a) if he “loses employment through miscon- 
duct” ; (b) if he “leaves his employment without just 
cause’; (c) if he refuses “ suitable employment ”’— 
which generally means “ suitable employment ”’ offered 


through a Labour Exchange. A workman, however, 
is not to be considered to have refused “ suitable employ- 
ment ”’ because he declines to accept (1) a situation 
vacant in consequence of a stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute, or (2) an offer of work in his own district 
on conditions less favourable than those which he has 
habitually obtained or would have obtained had he con- 
tinued to be employed, or (3) an offer of work in another 
district on conditions less favourable than those em- 
bodied in any collective agreement. 

These provisions and definitions are obviously very 
important, and it is a matter of vital concern to the 
working classes to secure a fair and reasonable interpreta- 
tion of them. The problem of determining when a 
workman has lost his employment owing to “ miscon- 
duct,” or has left it “‘ without just cause,’’ or has refused 
‘* suitable’’ work, is normally decided in the first instance 
by the statutory Insurance Officers appointed by the 
Board of Trade. The workman may appeal from their 
decisions to one of the Courts of Referees, each of which 
consists of a salaried “‘ impartial ’’ chairman, a represen- 
tative of workmen taken from a panel elected by the 
insured workmen themselves, and a representative of 
employers taken from a panel appointed by the Board 
of Trade. From the decision of the Court of Referees 
the workman has no appeal. But the Insurance Officer 
may carry the question to the Umpire, an officer appointed 
by, but independent of, the Board of Trade. In the 
case of trade unionists who receive the State unemploy- 
ment benefit through their societies (and who number 
about 25 per cent. of the two and a quarter million work- 
men in insured trades) the procedure is technically 
different, but is in practice being approximated to that 
established for the workmen who receive the State 
allowance direct from the Labour Exchange. Assuming 
that the workmen make full use of their right of appeal 
from the Insurance Officer’s decisions (which in practice 
they have sometimes shown a certain reluctance to do), 
the administration of State unemployment benefit 
depends upon the decisions of the Courts of Referees 
and the Umpire. In the year 1913 102,000 (or rather 
over 9 per cent.) of the claims to unemployment benefit 
were disallowed. In 38,964 (or 38 per cent.) of the cases 
of disallowance the reason given was the misconduct of 
the workman or his voluntary abandonment of his work ; 
in 17 per cent. of the cases the disqualification was due 
to participation in trade disputes, while most of the 
remaining disallowances were due to the fact that the 
workman had not been employed in an insured trade 
sufficiently long to qualify for unemployment benefit. 
The Courts of Referees dealt with about three thousand 
eases in the first six months dyring which unemploy- 
ment benefit was paid, and decided rather less than half 
of them in favour of the workmen. The Board of Trade 
has recently issued a volume giving a detailed account 
of each of the first five hundred decisions with regard to 
unemployment benefit given by the Umpire. This 
volume throws some very interesting light on the 
working of Unemployment Insurance in relation to the 
maintenance of minimum conditions of employment. 

In the first place we find a large number of cases 
where the Umpire has had to decide whether a man should 
receive unemployment benefit when he has either left his 
employment or refused employment offered to him 
owing to dissatisfaction with the rate of remuneration. 
In fifty-two cases where men voluntarily left employ- 
ment owing to discontent with wages the Umpire allowed 
them benefit, while he refused it in twenty-five cases. 
On the other hand, benefit was withheld in sixteen cases 
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where the man refused to accept employment on account 
ofithe wages offered, and allowed in seven similar cases. 
But it is not desirable to lay too much stress on these 

res, for many reasons. More important is a study of 
the individual cases. Thus it is interesting to find the 
Umpire justifying the payment of benefit to a man who 
left his employment as a printer’s labourer at 17s. 3d. a 
week on the ground that the man “ was being paid at a 
very low rate of wages for an adult in Manchester.” 

Another important case is that of a bricklayer’s 
labourer who was paid 6d. an hour in a district where 
the recognised rate was 7d. to 7}d., but left his employ- 
ment when an application for an increase of $d. per hour 
was refused, and, after an interval of unemployment, 
found work as a fitter’s mate at 7d. an hour. “ The 
Court of Referees were of opinion that the applicant was 
worth more than the wages he was getting, and that 
the employers acted unreasonably in refusing a moderate 
and reasonable demand.” The Umpire upheld this view, 
remarking that “‘ this man had evidently improved as a 
workman, and his value had increased. . . . The 
request was a reasonable one.” A colliery labourer, 
earning 5d. an hour, was only able to make 17s. 
a week after paying his railway fares ; “ in view of his low 
earnings,” says the Umpire, “I think he had just cause for 
leaving his employment.” The following are the essen- 
tial details of other cases in which the State benefit was 
allowed : A builder’s labourer, who had worked for two 
years at 4$d. an hour, left his employment when he was 
refused an advance of $d. after the local Master Builders’ 
Federation had raised the rate to 5d. A fitter, who had 
worked for six years at 31s. a week, and claimed to have 
been promised the standard rate of 38s., subsequently 
joined the union and left his employment when he was 
refused the standard rate. A joiner, aged sixty-four, 
was willing to work for 74d. an hour in a district where the 
standard rate was 8d., but left his employment when 
the employer would only agree to pay him 63d. An 
Exeter plasterer who went to work at Torquay refused 
to continue when the employer would only agree to 
pay him 7d. an hour instead of the local rate of 8d. 
A woman was allowed benefit on the ground that 
her piecework earnings of 7s. to 8s. a week as an 
“assembler”’ (in a metal trade) were, to use the 
Umpire’s phrase, “so low as to provide a just cause 
for dissatisfaction.” 

The reasonableness or unreasonableness of employers’ 
requirements with regard to overtime has necessitated 
several adjudications, as has also the objection of work- 
men to being transferred to new kinds of work, even if 
the remuneration is identical to that which they received 
before. A particularly interesting case of another 
kind is that of a workman in the Liverpool building 
trade who refused to return to an employer for whom 
he had previously worked on the ground that he would 
not resume work in a non-union shop. The Umpire 
decided that he should receive unemployment benefit 
on account of the presence of the following clause in an 
agreement between his union and the Liverpool master 
builders : “‘ Employers agree to employ none but Union 
men, if the operatives agree to work for no employers 
who are not members of the local Master Builders’ 
Association.” Another illustration of the steady devel- 
opment of the conception of trade-union membership as a 
normal civie duty is illustrated by the following experi- 
ence of a boiler-maker’s holder-up. He had been training 
with the Special Reserve, but on his return home did not 
accept work from his former employer because he was in 
arrears with his contributions to his union, and knew that 





he would not in practice be allowed by his mates to work 
with them. The Court of Referees took the view that 
he should be paid benefit; but the Umpire overruled 
their decision on the ground that unwillingness to pay 
up arrears of union contributions did not give the 
workman a “ just cause for voluntarily leaving his em- 
ployment.” 

In these typical cases the decisions of the Umpire have 
assisted workmen in refusing to work under “ unfair ”’ 
or “ unreasonable ”’ conditions. But, as has been pointed 
out, there are a large number of cases on the other side. 
The Umpire does not by any means unconditionally 
lay down the principle that all employment which con- 
flicts with the more or less generally recognised standard 
rate or minimum conditions is ipso facto “ unsuitable” 
or may be thrown up by a workman with a definite 
certainty of securing State unemployment benefit. If 
a number of workmen take concerted action to enforce 
a standard rate upon a bad employer, then they are all 
debarred from obtaining unemployment benefit by the 
fact that they are engaged in a trade dispute, although 
it is clear that in such circumstances the Umpire would 
often sanction the payment of benefit to a single dis- 
contented workman who throws up his employment. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the workman 
has no right of appeal from the Court of Referees to the 
Umpire when the case goes against him. Before we can 
form an adequate estimate of the extent to which the 
State unemployment benefit is likely to act as a bulwark 
for upholding minimum conditions, we shall need to ob- 
tain fuller details with regard to the working of the 
Courts of Referees. It is to be hoped that Mr. Beveridge 
will include such details in his second annual report on 
the working of the Unemployment Insurance scheme, the 
issue of which is expected in the course of the next few 
weeks. We are not, of course, satisfied with all the 
decisions which Mr. Yates, the Umpire appointed by the 
Board of Trade, has given. But they have clearly, on the 
whole, been marked by a conception of the duty of 
the workman to uphold his standard of working condi- 
tions which is sufficiently broad-minded and generous 
to go far towards securing the smooth and satisfactory 
working of the Unemployment Insurance scheme. We 
hope that this volume of decisions will be carefully studied 
by trade-union officials and their friends in the House of 
Commons. The system of Unemployment Insurance is 
clearly capable of being made one of the great bulwarks 
of the standard of life of the working class. But if that 
is to happen, it is necessary that the leaders of the 
working class should keep a watchful eye upon the work- 
ing of every detail of the system, and should take 
active steps to see that the lines on which it is developed 
are sound alike in theory and in practice. 


LONDON’S MOTTO 
aos who has ever had to find a name for 


a baby will sympathise with the London County 

Council in its difficult task of thinking out a 
motto for London. It is not an easy thing to name a 
baby ; but, after all, you can give it the same name as 
ten thousand other babies. In spite of all that Mr. 
George Moore may say, it will make very little difference 
to its career whether you call it John or Algernon, 
Millicent or Mary. The name itself has usually no 
significance, and the less it has the better. During wars, 
parents are to be found who, in an excess of patriotism, 
give their children names like “ Buller Ladysmith 
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White Mafeking Jones,”” but we are confident the child 
does not grow up an inch more of an Empire-builder on 
that account than little Willie Higginbotham in the next 
street. Similarly, you cannot ensure political genius 
for your son by calling him after John Hampden, or 
poetical genius by calling him after William Shake- 
speare. Puritans used to give their children names like 
Ebenezer, or There-is-a-Happy-Land—not quite that, 
perhaps, but very near it—but we never heard of its 
having any effect, except to make the afflicted ones 
swear a good deal more vigorously in later life than they 
might have done if they had been called Herbert. We 
knew a man who named his sons after Martin Luther, 
John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, and various other Pro- 
testant heroes, but we still await the appearance of a 
new Reformation in consequence. We have never 
been able to believe in the influence of names since we 
first knew that Shelley’s Christian name was Percy. 
The names of men and women mean, and ought to mean, 
as little as the names of villas. They are merely con- 
veniences for one’s nurse and parents. 

With mottoes it is different. In a motto one wishes 
to express the character or the aspiration of a family or 
town. It should be different from all other mottoes. 
It should be a masterpiece of concise literature like an 
Imagist poem, but more moral and more to the point. 
It. should be short and sharp like a Lacedemonean 
sword, and should be an epitome either of history or 
of prophecy. Perhaps the most perfect of all family 
mottoes, according to these standards, is the motto of 
the Dukes of Devonshire, ‘‘ Cavendo tutus.” But the 
Cecil motto, “‘ Sero sed serio,’ runs it close. Has not 
the noble seriousness with which the Cecils remain 
behind the times won them the respect of all good 
citizens ? On the other hand, too many of the great 
families of this country are inclined to a certain boast- 
fulness in their mottoes. The Duke of Westminster's 
“Virtus non stemma” may be expressive of a de- 
termination to rely upon virtue rather than upon 
ancestry, but the attitude of the present Duke on the 
House of Lords question makes one think that he must 
have interpreted it in the sense that it is virtue, not 
ancestry, that has put his family in its present position. 
Similarly, Lord Londonderry’s ‘“ Metuenda corolla 
draconis ”’ is like the usual Orange speech summarised 
in Latin. “ The dragon’s crest is to be feared ’’—what 
an excellent motto for the Ulster Volunteer Force ! 
Much to be preferred is a motto such as Earl Beau- 
champ’s “ Fortuna mea in bello campo ”—‘“ The lot is 
fallen unto me in a fair ground”’—or Lord Temple- 
town’s, which may be translated, “‘ The reward of the 
virtue of my ancestors.”’ The frank satisfaction with 
the lot of a landlord expressed in the former is worth a 
gross of those virtue-professing mottoes which are in 
so much demand among families with great possessions. 
“Virtue procures honour,” “ Tried virtue flourishes,” 
“* It is acquired by virtue,” “‘ I wrap me up in my virtue,” 
“I have conquered by virtue,” “I have deserved ”— 
there is a certain arrogance in this kind of motto. It 
is as lacking in delicacy as Little Jack Horner’s famous 
announcement of his excellence. 

We notice that among the innumerable mottoes 
suggested for London there are far too many of this 


—— 


boasting nature. In a list proposed by correspondents 
of the Star, for instance, we find mottoes like “ Mightier 
still,” “‘ The Lodestar of the World,” “ The Proudest 
City of Time,” “The Eye of the World,” “ First by 
Right,” “Supreme on land and stream,” “ London 
loyal, firm, and great,” “‘ Pulse of the Seven Seas,” and 
“London the world-beloved.” We regard suggestions 
of this kind as deplorable. They are the kind of thing 
for which Matthew Arnold was lecturing his countrymen 
with such ironical sadness fifty years ago. Patriotism 
is a fine thing, and we wish there was a good deal more 
civic patriotism than there is. But it is a mistaken 
patriotism which would set London before the world 
with a vulgar boast on its shield. As for a motto like 
“London, the world-beloved,” it has not even the 
merit of being true. 

If there is to be anything about virtue in the motto, 
it should be about virtue in the present and future, not 
in the past. That is why we prefer to any of the 
above mottoes—though we do not regard it as a very 
good motto—Sir Henry Morris’s suggestion, ‘“ Grow 
great by great example.” Another suggestion made 
in the Star, the Shakespearean, “ The People are the 
City,” has also something to be said for it as a sign- 
post to action. The motto to which the Star awarded 
a £5 prize, “ Let London Lead!” seems to us inferior 
to either of these, though Sir Harry Johnston stands 
sponsor for it in the Times. Apart from its excessive 
alliteration, it lends itself too easily to a materialistic 
interpretation. It lacks the stamp of idealism without 
which no motto rises above the second-rate. One is 
conscious of this second-rateness in the abbreviated 
form of Glasgow’s motto, “ Let Glasgow flourish,” as 
compared with the fuller ‘“‘ Let Glasgow flourish by the 
preaching of the Word.” However disinclined one 
might be to listen to some of the preaching thus in- 
vited, one cannot fail to see the immense difference 
in dignity between the two forms of the motto. 

On the other hand, piety alone will not save a motto, 
as is apparent in the case of “ God help us,”’ which has 
been the theme of so many jests in the London papers 
during the present discussion. In this case, however, 
the motto is only inappropriate because of its connota- 
tion of feebleness. “‘ What part of Ireland are you 
from ?’’ said an American judge to one of two prisoners 
in the dock. ‘From Mayo, God help me!” was the 
reply. “And you?” the judge turned to the other 
prisoner, “From Tipperary, bejabers!” came the 
answer. Who is there who would not prefer even 
“ Bejabers !”’ as a county motto to “ God help us!” 
of the poor mouth? But “ God help us ”’ has only been 
proposed in order to deprecate the choice of similar 
phrases like “‘ God guide us,” which is commonly used 
in Scotland as a mere expression of surprise. There has 
been a considerable amount of debate in the Times in 
regard to “ God encompass us,”’ which almost everyone 
is agreed is impossible on account of its having been 
corrupted long since into the name of the Goat and 
Compasses public-house. It is obvious that a motto 
with insistent associations of this kind should be ruled 
out. Lord Rosebery’s suggestion, ‘‘ God bless London,” 
is open to no objections on this score, but it is too like 
the “ God bless our home” which hangs on so many 
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pious walls already. It is a phrase, in other words, 
that has lost some of its meaning through too much 
use. There are probably a good many people who 
would object to any intrusion of piety at all into the 
London motto. Some would object on the grounds that 
in the choice of a pious motto there would be the danger 
of substituting sanctimoniousness for sanctity. A few 
would object from an extreme and logical non-sectarian- 
ism. For ourselves, we fear the sanctimoniousness 
most. We are inclined to sympathise with Mr. William 
Archer’s contention in the Daily News that “the one 
truly pious motto would be, ‘God forgive us!’” On 
the other hand, we have no objection to pious mottoes 
in themselves, if they genuinely express the highest 
prevailing ideal of Londoners about their (in the large 
sense) city. There is no fault to be found with the 
Dean of Canterbury’s suggestion in the Times, “‘ God 
our ruler and guide,” except that to offer such a motto 
to the richest city in the world, which, nevertheless, 
continues to allow hundreds of thousands of its men, 
women, and children to subsist in penury and misery, 
has an air of satire and almost of blasphemy. Let the 
motto be a prayer, by all means, but let it not be a lie. 
Let London start afresh with the highest possible 
aspiration on her lips, but let her avoid the very appear- 
ance of cant. If, as citizens of this immense city, we 
are resolved to serve God in the only public way in 
which it is possible to serve Him—by building up an 
image of the divine city out of the stones and bricks of 
London—then let us put our religion into our motto by 
all means. But if in our heart of hearts we are deter- 
mined to make London the most glorious city of Mam- 
mon that the world has known, it would be far better 
that we should take for our motto some frank and 
homely phrase like “ Go to the Devil!” 

It is obviously no easy matter to discover a motto 
which, on the one hand shall express an ideal, and on 
the other shall be free from all suspicion of humbug. 
To anything like a humbug motto, we prefer infinitely 
the comic or disparaging mottoes that various corre- 
spondents have suggested. “I am black, but comely ” is 
in its way admirable. “ The City of Dreadful Night,” 
however, is too much an utterance of despair. As for 
suggestions of our own, we feel considerably hampered 
by the wholesale manner in which we have condemned 
the suggestions of so many others. There is no motto 
we can think of which we are absolutely certain we should 
like to force on London. But we must confess to strong 
leanings towards “ Let there be light,” or some other 
form of words which would express the same thing. 
That is the modern cry above all other cries. Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘ Sweetness and light” is too sweet, and 
Goethe’s “‘ More light and fuller” is too intellectual for 
the motto of a city. But the creative “ Let there be 
light” lends itself to a thousand civic interpreta- 
tions—interpretations which may express themselves 
in terms of Blue-books or transformed slum areas or 
noble communal enthusiasms. We should certainly like 
to see London with a motto which would be as effective 
as the “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” of the French 
Revolution, or even more so. The motto should be 
a lure to fine citizenship. It should be creative of a 
new civic character. It should be not only a catch- 





word, but a watchword. It should be a civic anthem 
in less than six words. Whatever motto may be finally 
chosen, it will not be for want of hard and multitudinous 
thinking if it is a poor one. The search for it has 
occasioned more intellectual stir among the mass of 
citizens than anything since the days of Limerick 
competitions. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION 


I. Arrer Darwinism—Wuat ? 


ORE may yet be said in this place of the services of 
Mendelism to many practical problems, but the 


time has come when we should explicitly face 
the question of its relation to the supreme problem of 
organic evolution. The careful reader is surely aware of 
the distinction, unknown to the careless many, between 
the assertion of organic evolution as a fact and the explana-_ 
tion of it. The last century proved the fact, which can 
never henceforward be in dispute. The explanation remains 
to find, unless we accept the theory of natural selection as_ 
such—an issue for other occasions. The immediate question 
is whether Mendelism solves the riddle, or contributes to its 
solution, or affects in any way our estimate of previously 
proffered solutions. And the reason why we attack this’ 
question now is that the many, certain, and priceless triumphs- 
of Mendelism in the last decade, the fame won by its expo- 
nents, and the signal failure of the attempts to discredit 
them, are all likely to hypnotise them and us into the belief 
that here is the whole truth at last. But nothing could be 
farther from the truth than that. 

Our present subject is that of the forthcoming presi- 
dential address to be delivered to the British Association 
in Australia by the President-elect, Professor Bateson, the 
living master of Mendelism. Here we shall anticipate the 
main features of that address, citing first Professor Bateson’s 
recently published Yale lectures on “ The Problems of 
Geneties,”’ and, second, his final lecture as Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, delivered on May 12th, 
1914, under the title “‘ The Present Aspect of Evolutionary 
Theory.” If Professor Bateson himself now formally repu- 
diates the idea that Mendelism has solved the problem 
of organic evolution, all casual impressions as to the real 
nature of its contribution will be justly dispelled. 

In 1908 Professor Bateson spoke too generally. He said, 
in a well-known passage, that a certain Mendelian experi- 
ment “ demonstrates at once the nature of variation and 
reversion.” Later, in the same inaugural lecture, he used 
the following oft-quoted words : 

For the first time variation and reversion have a concrete, palpable 
meaning. Hitherto they have stood by in all evolutionary debates, 
convenient genii, ready to perform as little or as much as might be 
desired by the conjurer. That vaporous stage of their existence is 
over, and we see variation shaping itself as a definite, physiological 
event, the addition or omission of one or more definite elements ; and 
reversion as that particular addition or subtraction which brings the 
total of the elements back to something it had been before in the 
history of the race. 


The typical instance of this assertion is the famous case 
of Darwin’s pigeons. Two modern forms, when crossed, 
yielded the blue-rock ancestor of all modern pigeons, or 
at least, a closely similar bird. The reversion to the ancestral 
form here means, as in the case of Bateson’s sweet-peas, 
that certain factors, which were combined in the blue-rock 
pigeon and separated in its descendants, have come together 
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again; reversion, that long mysterious fact, now has a 
*‘ concrete, palpable meaning.” 

Here, beyond doubt, is a substantial and permanent 
addition to knowledge. We can never think of reversion 
again, or meet the word, without remembering these Men- 
delian facts ; and the same is true of the word “ variation,” 
which the Mendelian shows to mean “the addition or 
omission of one or more definite elements.” But it were 
better not to acquaint ourselves with these facts at all 
than to suppose, as Bateson did six years ago, that all 
variations and all reversions are thus explained. The 
generalisations we have quoted are far too general, and they 
entirely ignore, as we shall see, the real crux of the problem, 
which Professor Bateson has since more clearly realised 
and before which he confesses Mendelism to be impotent. 
Six years ago the assertion was that Mendelism had explained 
variation and the origin of variations. If that were so, the 
problem of organic evolution, the problem of the origin of 
all the living forms we know, would be solved—the riddle 
of creation would have been read. Hear now what the same 
authority is saying in his recent and forthcoming pro- 
nouncements of the present year ; and then we shall realise, 
in a single, simple phrase, the nature of the problem that 
remains, and shall see it to be the old riddle, wntouched in 
any degree, but merely asked in new terms. 

The present state of evolutionary theory, as compared 
with the dogmatic Darwinism and neo-Darwinism of the 
nineteenth century, shows merely a vast negative change. 
In the practical, constructive art of forming new species 
Mendelism excels, but its réle for theory is that of destruc- 
tive criticism merely. Much that seemed perfectly simple to 
Huxley we now find ourselves entirely ignorant of. Yet Huxley 
was not a hasty dogmatist. It took years to persuade him 
of the importance of natural selection. He was a genuine 
student, fully worthy of his high honour as President of 
the Royal Society. Twenty-one years after the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species Huxley gave a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on the “‘ coming of age ” of the theory of 
natural selection, which that book gave to the world. He 
and the scientific world in this country—though by no means 
on the Continent or in America—were fully persuaded that 
natural selection explained organic evolution. To-day, 
thanks to the experimental facts which were then unknown, 
we see that the whole basis of the Darwinian theory was 
insecure. It assumed that all species are constantly varying 
in all directions, and that the necessary survival of the 
fittest means the natural selection of the fitter, or more 
viable, of those variations, with the subsequent transmis- 
sion of them to succeeding generations by heredity. 

When we take a given case and examine it, we find that 
the supposed variations do not occur. The most celebrated 
experiment in this matter was made, now more than a 
decade ago, by the Danish botanist, Professor Johannsen, 
of Copenhagen. Studying beans, he showed that selection 
soon ceased to effect any change in the natural characters 
of the race, for the simple reason that selection can create 
nothing, and that the genetic nature of the beans limited 
with absolute sharpness their powers of variation. For one 
generation or two, perhaps, the selection of the heaviest 
(for instance) seems to be leading towards a heavier race— 
and then the internal facts say, “‘ Thus far and no farther.” 
No subsequent selection does anything—simply because 
the assumed indefinite variations for selection to select 
from do not occur. And so in all other cases. Variation 
is not what Darwin and his contemporaries thought it, 
and, that being so, the whole Darwinian theory falls to the 
ground. In the light of modern genetics that famous 
structure is seen to be merely a brilliant phantom of the 
By an unfortunate consequence of the 


imagination. 


working of things, the public mind has now just caught up 
with nineteenth-century science enough to accept natural 
selection and Darwin as the explanation of everything 
when the worlds of seience and philosophy know that 
Darwin’s sole, though ever-glorious, merit was merely to 
demonstrate what the future has yet to explain. , 

Natural selection, as Johannsen and many others haye 
proved, cannot make a species “ budge” if it does not 
mean to budge anyhow—that is, if it is not producing the 
necessary variations. The idea of natural selection arose 
in order to explain adaptation. The idea of a Divine 
Manufacturer, somewhere in the sky, having made these 
adapted forms of life in the Garden of Eden six thousand 
years ago vanished before the record of the rocks ; and the 
hope was that the facts of adaptation could be explained 
by a mechanical process, assuming endless fortuitous 
variations, and the survival of the fittest—that is, the best 
adapted of them. But to-day we know that there are 
countless adaptations in the living world, for the explanation 
of which natural selection is not merely inadequate but 
wildly ridiculous. Even assuming that the necessary 
variations occurred, natural selection would not explain 
the facts, and in any case natural selection can only act on 
what is there. As I have maintained for many years, it is, 
and should be called, merely natural rejection. 

Does Mendelism, on the other hand, help us with adap- 
tation? Adaptation, be it remembered, is the central 
fact which we have to explain. The exquisite structure 
of the eye which now reads these words for the purpose of 
seeing is typical of the whole world of life. If the eye was 
not so made from without by Deity, but was evolved 
through countless ages, from simpler forms, until we get 
back to a mere pigment spot in the skin chemically sensitive 
to light—which we know to be the historical fact—the 
science of evolution is required to explain the present 
manifold exquisiteness of the adaptations by which the 
eye now sees. The Darwinian explanation has been found 
insignificant ; what have Mendelian theory and the now 
immense accumulation of Mendelian facts to offer us instead ? 
Nothing at all, is the answer. That is not the opinion of 
an enemy or even of an impartial and detached critic. 
It is the definite conclusion of Professor Bateson himself, 
and those who know somewhat less of the subject than 
he will do well to be guided by it. By all means let us be 
grateful for Mendelism, honour it, learn from it, and apply 
it, as it can be applied, to the central problems of national 
life—such as the quality of a people’s food and the quality 
of those whom it feeds; but let us understand that, as an 
explanation of the world-wide facts of the adaptation of 
living organisms to their environment, Mendelism is beside 
the point. Even natural selection, which at least explains 
the extinction of the less-adapted, is worth more to us than 
Mendelism for this purpose. 

But, putting aside the facts of adaptation as still insoluble 
by any mechanical explanation, what of the new light which 
Mendelism has admittedly thrown upon variation? We 
see—for the fact is proved—that certain variations are 
due to novel combinations of Mendelian factors. Especially 
we find clear and satisfying explanations for all those cases 
of variation which correspond to what we have learnt to 
call ‘Mendelian recessives.” For what, on Bateson’s 
beautiful and simple explanation of Mendel’s law, is such a 
variation ? It is merely due to the dropping out from the 
germ-cells of a factor present previously. When that 
factor is thus absent, the new organism displays a new 
character, which we call recessive. Hosts and hosts of 
variations are thus satisfactorily explained—the new form 
is simply due to the disappearance of something which was 
contained in the old. Similarly, hosts and hosts of new 
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forms, or of the reappearance of old forms from new parents, 
are explicable by Mendelism, clearly and conclusively, and 
by Mendelism alone ; factors have been combined in novel 
fashion, or else in fashions which long ago were common, 
but the ways of the factors have lain apart until now they 
‘ meet again, and, lo ! the ancestral form reappears. Nothing 
could well be more satisfactory, and our quotation from 
Professor Bateson’s lecture of 1908 seems justified— 
almost. 

Professor Bateson has merely explained those forms of 
yariation which depend upon shufflings of factors already 
existing. The origin of those factors is yet to seek. Reces- 
sives are all explicable, but “the origin of a dominant” 
remains unread. Where does any dominant character 
come from? In other words, where does any Mendelian 
factor eome from? Given the factors, modern Mendelism 
ean offer us complete and satisfactory explanations in in- 
definite number. But the creative powers of evolving life 
remain unexplained. The Mendelians have been assiduously 
searching and studying the living world for a decade, and 
have found innumerable new facts, but, as Professor Bateson 
said himself in May, no ease is known of variation due to 
the addition of new factors. The Mendelian, wonderful and 
invaluable person that he is, merely juggles with what is 
already given. Not a whisper of “ creative evolution ” is 
to be had from him. LENs. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


V. EquaL REMUNERATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


The Feminists who insist on the right of women 

workers to earnings equal to those of men find their 
strongest allics in the most anti-Feminist male organisations, 
whose leaders see in this “ principle of equality ” the least 
invidious method of keeping women out of their particular 
occupations. Thus the compositors and upholsterers (to 
cite only two among many craft organisations) are always 
attempting to insist on the payment of the “ Trade Union 
Rate ” to all persons, female as well as male, as a condition 
of employment. Whenever they have succeeded in enforcing 
this demand they have, in effect, closed their craft to women 
as a class, even though here and there an exceptional woman 
—one in a thousand would be a handsome estimate—may 
succeed in becoming their co-worker. It was this hard fact 
that made the Feminists of a generation ago take up the 
diametrically opposite position. These pioneers of “ free 
entry into all occupations ” claimed that women ought to 
be permitted to take work at any price and under any con- 
ditions acceptable to themselves, without considering the 
convenience or interests of the men. I propose to argue 
that, whilst the claim to equal pay for equal work is, as a 
matter of fact, irrelevant to the case of the vast majority 
of women workers, the right to work at any price the women 
may choose to accept would be injurious not only to them- 
selves, but also to the whole community. Can we define with 
any exactitude a sounder policy ? 

Surveying the map of the nation’s work, we note that, with 
regard to all the manual working occupations, the vast 
majority of the four million adult women are segregated 
in particular industries or particular processes; and that, 
at any particular time, it is only at a fcw points that the 
individual woman finds herself directly competing with the 
individual man. Even in the cotton-weaving industry—the 
classic example of equal rates for men and women—there is 
a tendency for the work to be different, the small minority 


\ T the threshold of this question stands a paradox. 








of men usually undertaking the heavier class of goods or 
tending more looms. Though the earnings are com- 
puted on the same table of piecework prices, the men 
average more per week than the women. A _ uniform 
piecework list does not, in fact, mean equal earnings for men 
and women ; and this fact perhaps accounts for the smooth 
working in this industry of the principle of “ equal rates 
for equal work.”” Far more usual is a subtler and deadlier 
form of sex competition. The workers in one process may 
compete with the workers in another process: the ring 
spinners, who are exclusively women, with the mule spinners, 
who are exclusively men. Here there is no possibility of 
uniform rates. Moreover, whole industries compete one 
with another, not only for the use of the nation’s brains and 
capital, but also for custom. For all this kind of competi- 
tion—which is, in fact, throughout the whole realm of 
manual labour how women are usually competing with 
men—the formula of equal rates for equal work is useless ; 
the nature and character of the work is patently different, 
Some other formula must be discovered. 

The fact is that, whatever may be the Feminist grievance, 
in the realm of manual labour it is the community as a 
whole, and the main body of male producers in particular, 
that have a complaint against the women workers. Women 
are perpetually undercutting not so much the men as their 
own Standard of Life. Owing to the manner in which 
society has allowed the woman to be handicapped by 
insufficient nourishment and insufficient training ; owing to 
an organisation of industry which leaves the capitalist free 
to take advantage not only of her shortcomings, but also of 
her difficulty in protecting herself by Trade Union com- 
bination, and, too frequently, also of her partial subsidisation 
by parent, husband, or lover, the average manual working 
woman earns wages which are not only less than half those 
of the average man, but are also demonstrably insufficient 
to keep her in health. What is imperative, in the interests 
of the community, is to raise the usual earnings of the adult 
manual working woman to something much more decent 
than the 10s. 7d. per week—say, twopence per hour—thich 
is the actual average to-day of all the four millions. The 
community itself must enforce, through Wages Boards and 
Factory Inspectors, a statutory minimum below which no 
employer shall be allowed to fall. And we must do this 
not mercly to stop premature death and unnecessary disease 
among the workers primarily concerned, but also to pre- 
vent the unfair competition of industrial parasitism—the 
absorption of the brains, capital, and custom of the nation in 
industries “ springing up like fungi out of corruption ” and 
enabled, by using up relays of human beings, or by levying 
a toll on the earnings of other workers, to undercut occupa- 
tions yielding good conditions of employment.* There is, 
in fact, no validity whatever in the claim of the early 
Feminists that every woman had a moral right to work for 
hours as long and earnings as low as she might choose. 

This maintenance of a national minimum of civilised life 
is, however, only the beginning of the story. In their own 
interests, and in the interests of a progressive community, 
the women workers, like all other producers, must be 
perpetually pushing upwards towards a fuller personal life 
and greater collective control over the conditions of their 
employment. For this purpose the only instrument known 
to political science is the vocational association—the com- 
bination in one trade or professional organisation of all 
persons performing like services and having similar needs, 

* The very interesting relation of “ industrial parasitism” to the 
competition of one trade with another, and of one nation with another 
in international trade, will be found elucidated in Jndustrial Democracy, 
by S. and B. Webb (Longmans) ; or, more simply explained, in Socialism 
and National Minimum (Fifield). 
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And, if we are to escape tyranny—which may be the tyranny 
of one class of producers over another—each class must be 
left (subject always to the supreme requirement that it must 
not derogate from its own health and efficiency) to define 
for itself the particular conditions of employment which seem 
to its own members to promote their professional efficiency, 
self-development, and personal happiness. There is no 
ground for assuming that these conditions will be identical 
for all trades, and least of all that they will be the same for 
the two sexes. It may be that the male cotton-spinner, 
working his pair of mules, will prefer to work at a great 
speed and under a considerable mental and physical strain, 
whilst demanding an exceptionally high rate of weekly 
earnings. The female cotton-spinner, working at the quite 
different ring frame, may find it advantageous to her 
happiness and health to work at lower pressure and earn 
less per week. The degree of heat and noise, the fencing of 
the machinery, the particular type of sanitary accommoda- 
tion, the freedom to send a substitute to work on a particular 
day or to abstain altogether from industrial employment 
for particular periods, may differ according to whether the 
class employed is male or female. Thus, at any rate as 
regards the vast majority of the four million adult manual 
working women, we have to negative both the male Trade 
Unionist’s claim to impose his own Standard Rate and his 
own working conditions on the women doing similar work, 
and the abstract doctrine of the modern middle-class 
Feminist in favour of identity of working conditions and of 
** equal remuneration for men and women.” 

When we turn to the minor brainworking professions, in 
which a few hundred thousand women are now more directly 
competing with men, the claim to identity of conditions and 
of remuneration is as delusive as in the case of the four 
million manual workers. It is, in fact, impossible to define 
the point in the duties of a clerk or a secretary, a typist or 
a stenographer, a telephone operator or a telegraphist, or a 
shop assistant, at which there comes the scope or the need 
for greater exertion or responsibility, increased resourceful- 
ness or knowledge. The situations are, indeed, only roughly 
classified, and there are no Standard Rates. There is no 
getting over the fact that when an employer concludes that 
his work is such as to command a salary of £500 a year, he 
thinks it much more advantageous to employ a man; when 
the work seems to demand only a salary of £100 a year, he 
often finds it positively more advantageous to employ a 
woman. Any attempt on the part of a private employer or 
a Public Authority to give conditions inconsistent with the 
health and efficiency of any class of workers must, it is clear, 
be ruled out in the public interest. But it is plain, in all this 
range of occupations, that any attempt to fix, by Trade 
Union regulation or administrative order, a uniform scale 
of salary for men and women would tend to exclude from 
different parts of the business, either one sex or the other. 
The experiment, in fact, has been tried. In the telegraph 
service of the United States and Canada the men have 
succeeded in maintaining the principle that women should 
be paid no less than themselves. The result is that we are 
told that no women are employed, even in those positions 
which in this country are successfully filled by women. On 
the other hand, in the elementary school service in the 
United States, where there is practical uniformity in the 
scale of salaries of men and women, the opposite result has 
occurred, and the men have been very largely excluded from 
the profession. This does not mean that in America the 
salaries of the (mostly women) school teachers are necessarily 
and invariably lower than those of the men telegraphists : 
there are, in fact, not a few women teachers earning more 
money, and securing more amenity, than the common run 
of telegraphists. What has happened has becn that in the 
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case of the strain, endurance, and night work of telegraphy, 
men able to do the work efficiently and without injury to 
themselves could be found in sufficient numbers at the salary 
offered, so that women were not wanted. In the case of 
school teaching, with its requirements of patience and 
gentleness of disposition, refinement and intellectual culture, 
and the power of influencing the child’s mind, competent 
men could not be found in sufficient numbers at the salary 
offered, whereas there proved to be any number of women 
able to excel in the occupation. 

Some light is thrown on this claim of “* equal pay for equal 
work ” by what is even now happening within our own 
National Union of Teachers, comprising 90,000 members, of 
whom a majority are women. The Executive Committee 
(29 men to 7 women) proposed at the last Conference a new 
scale of salaries to be pressed for by this Trade Union, the 
rates for women being (as is at present the case) markedly 
lower than those for men. But they proposed to add a 
clause that “women teachers employed in boys’ schools 
should be remunerated at the same rate as the men teachers 
in those schools.” At the Conference the women’s spokes- 
man (Miss Croxson) moved the omission of this clause on the 
ground that “when they [women] did not encroach upon 
men’s sphere they were to be paid less wages, when they did 
encroach they were to be paid the same rate so that they 
would not be employed.”* But the men had their way. 
What the Feminist members of the N.U.T. would like to 
have their Trade Union demand is an identical scale for men 
and women from one end of the profession to the other— 
such as now prevails, for instance, in the State of New York. 
If this principle were adopted, it is easy to see that motives 
of economy, in Great Britain as in America, would cause this 
identical scale to be fixed at an amount which, whilst 
attracting an ample supply of qualified women, would be 
insufficient to attract any but a small minority of qualified 
men.t As educationists think there are already too few 
men on the teaching staff, such a change—naturally resented 
by the men—would seem to be against the public interest. 

The fact is that any such artificial segregation between 
men and women in whole classes as would result from 
identity of conditions and equality of remuneration is not 
necessarily the best arrangement. The consumers have 
a right to choose which individual they think best for a 
particular job, whether a man or a woman. Each class of 
producers have a right to determine, within the limits set by 
their own health and efficiency, the terms upon which they 
will accept employment. What the women workers ought 
to claim is, not “ equality of earnings” with their male 
colleagues, but an adequate Standard Rate for their own 
necds, and opportunity to enter other professions now 
artificially closed to them, so that the whole supply of women 
of high mental qualifications shall not be forced into a few 
particular types of service such as teaching. 

1 hope that no one will take this argument against the 
demand for identity of earnings as any discouragement to 
women, in any occupation whatever, to press for higher pay. 
Throughout the whole field of employment, in nearly every 
country in the world, the heedless custom of paying women 
low wages, just because they are women, is a scandal that 
amounts to a crime. There is the utmost reason, in the 
interests of the community as a whole, as well as in those of 
the women themselves, that each group or grade of women 

* Schoolmasier, April 18th, 1914. 

} Before equality of salary was introduced in the State of New 


York women received 1,100 dollars and the men 1,300 dollars, rising 
in the eleventh year to 1,990 dollars women and 2,400 dollars men. 
“ With equality of salarics they began, men and women, at 1,000 


dollars, which was lower than either had before, and reached 2,000 
dollars in the eleventh year. But they then went on until 2,750 dollars 
was reached in the thirteenth year” (see Schoolmaster, April 18th, 
1914). 
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should be urged and encouraged and helped to raise their 
standards and demand higher wages and better conditions. 
The woman who works, whether by her muscle or her brain, 
must be brought to regard membership of her Trade Union 
as a matter of course. Nor must we forget that, in order to 
make these things possible in the adult, the girl needs to be 
better fed, more wisely clothed, and given much more 
thorough technical training. Above all, other professions 
must be opened to women. If any group of women workers 
feck strong enough to insist on the men’s remuneration, or 
even on higher rates than are given to their male colleagues, 
they have a perfect right to do so; and they will, of course, 
back up this demand with arguments of all sorts, theoretical 
and practical. But as some peril is involved, at least 
temporarily, to the woman’s chance of employment, the 
women’s organisations must be left to fix their own standards 
for themselves at whatever point and in whatever respect 
above the prescribed National Minimum they may choose. 
They will press upward against the friction-brake, as it 
were, of a quite possible diminution in the area of their 
own employment. 

If anyone objects that these conclusions are not ideal, 
1 can only reply that we have necessarily to make our 
practical proposals in relation to the conditions of the world 
in which we live. In the State of To-morrow there will, l 
hope, be no such imperative need to argue, on the one hand, 
that women’s wages must at all costs be raised so as to be 
sufficient to maintain the worker in full efficiency, and, on 
the other, that if inequality of service is coupled with 
identity of pay, it means the ousting of one sex by the other. 
When maintenance is assured to all, according to a standard 
of objective needs, and service is required from all, according 
to respective faculties, it will be the individual who will 
alone be considered, with all his infinitely various capacities 
and requirements; and differences of sex will be no more 
and no less relevant than differences of height or strength, 
age or experience, colour or race. 
Beatrice WEBB. 


Correspondence 


THE IRISH CRISIS 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with the deepest interest and gratification 
your leading article on the political crisis in the last issue of THE 
New STATESMAN. I trust you will give me space to say that the 
sanity, fairness, and logic of this analysis of the immediate 
situation justifies the title of your journal. If political con- 
troversy could resolve itself on the critical question of Home 
Rule generally into such fair and faithful analysis, our difficulties 
would, with patience, be surmounted. Socialistic as your 
journal is, you have refrained from inflaming or misdirecting 
public opinion. 

I differ from you entirely as to the phraseology of the King’s 
speech to the Conference, which, as you say, “ although capable 
of an innocent interpretation, seemed on the face of it to disclose 
a definitely partisan attitude.” The Prime Minister put upon 
it the only interpretation which seemed to me as a reader of 
average intelligence to be warranted. The apprehension of 
Civil War has been upon the lips of most men, sober-minded 
and otherwise, during the last two years; and last March the 
Prime Minister gave voice to that apprehension as others of 
his colleagues have done, and very many others of all parties 
on all sides. 

I think the innocent interpretation was the natural one. 
That, however, is neither here nor there. The whole tenor of 
your article is an invitation to calm analysis and just judgment ; 
and as one who does not shrink from taking his part in Party 
warfare, and has read your paper from the beginning, not 
without criticism, I express the hope that your leading article 
of July 25th may be read widely and wisely.—Yours, etc., 


20 Carlton House Terrace, S.W., 
July 27th. 


GILBERT PARKER. 


WOMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mrs. Webb’s exposition of the incompatibility of open 
competitive examinations irrespective of sex with the con- 
sumer’s choice is by no means convincing. The instance given 
at length is that of the Civil Service, with special reference to 
India. Why she should thus concentrate on India is not very 
apparent when there is so much that requires attention in the 
position of women Civil Servants at home. 

There are at present two chief methods of recruiting the 
Civil Service—patronage and competitive examinations. Mrs. 
Webb is apparently advocating an extension of patronage, 
as that seems to be the only meaning of consumer's choice in 
this connection. The consumer is the Government of the day. 
It is idle to pretend that even the Ist and 2nd Division Clerks, 
much less the sorters, telegraphists, and postmen—are chosen 
by a discriminating Democracy or even by the present un- 
democratic electorate. The chief argument in favour of the 
system of competitive examinations is that it attempts to allot 
posts to candidates having the requisite qualifications rather 
than to those having political influence. It substitutes a choice 
of qualifications for a choice of individuals. The women’s 
contention is that the qualifications prescribed should bear 
reference to the work to be done. The capacity to perform 
clerical and administrative duties has nothing to do with sex. 
The sooner the consumer realises that he is arbitrarily, unjustly, 
and unwisely limiting his own choice, the better. Obviously, 
the best value is to be got by leaving the field open to all who 
possess the necessary abilities. The comparison of sex dis- 
tinction with age distinction does not help much. Although 
some restriction seems necessary in most cases, I think it would 
tax even Mrs. Webb’s powers to defend many of the age 
limitations at present in force in the Civil Service. 

In conclusion Mrs. Webb says “ we must perforce accept 
the sex preference that the representatives of the community 
continue to make.” If this means that what can’t be curett: 
must be endured, it is a platitude. If it means that we should 
not try to alter the sex preference, why is not Mrs. Webb an 
anti-Suffragist ? Does she really think the Association of P.O. 
Women Clerks should start a public campaign in the con- 
stituencies, or ask that one or two of its most intelligent members 
should be given “* specific opportunities . . . to prove their capacity 
in wider spheres” ? The first line of conduct would risk dis- 
missal for publicly taking part in politics ; the second, considering 
the large number of women in the Civil Service now performing 
work much below their capacities, sounds suspiciously like a 
cautious application of the already hated system of jobbery. 
—Yours, etc., 

Maida Hill, W., 

July 27th, 1914. 


M. E. Marsa. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—To an ordinary woman Civil Servant, who has hitherto 
regarded Mrs. Webb as a friend to “ woman's cause "’ generally, 
her article in THz New STATESMAN came with the unpleasant 
suddenness of a slap in the face. The Post Office Association of 
Women Clerks have had an uphill fight for many years to obtain 
even the faintest recognition of the justice of their demand for 
removal of the sex barrier. When at length they were gleaning 
what comfort they could from the slight encouragement afforded 
them in this direction by the recent report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, it was indeed the most unkindest cut of all that such plain 
and unmistakable, not to say incomprehensible, opposition 
should be received from a source whence other treatment might 
not unreasonably have been expected. ; 

Surely if there is any occupation more than another in which 
women are justified in pressing for the removal of the sex bar it is 
in clerical labour, whether of a routine or administrative nature. 

As for the promiscuous appointment here and there of a 
particular woman on Royal Commissions, etc., Mrs. Webb 
understands perfectly how much chance ability and capacity 
alone stand in obtaining such appointments.— Yours, etc., 

July 29th. S. B. ANENT. 


ANOTHER WAY TO SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to put before your readers a question of 
economies for which it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer. It 
is this: What would be the effect on the community of a general 
and voluntary reduction in expenditure on luxuries by the rich, or, 
in other words, is any good purpose served (other than the moral 
one) by those who are fortunate enough to have large incomes 
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if they spend only that tithe of their incomes which genuinely 
adds to their happiness and well-being ? a. 

The common justification for extravagance is that it provides 
employment for the working classes and ensures the due circula- 
tion of wealth. But to this the obvious retort is that so does the 
investment of savings, and further that invested wealth is not 
consumed as an end in itself for the pleasure of a few individuals, 
but builds up a reproductive industry which accumulates, as it 
were, by compound interest, producing ever more and more 
wealth and employment. Theoretically, if all the labour 
expended in producing unnecessary luxuries or in superfluous 
services to the rich were employed in adding to the real wealth 
of the community, the sum total of wealth would be enormously 
increased, and, again theoretically, there would be more than 
enough to allow everyone an abundance of good things. But 
now the question is how, in practice, would the working classes 
acquire the means to afford this extra wealth, to keep pace with 
and prevent a ruinous over-production of ordinary commodities. 
As things are to-day, a serious rise in wages would ruin the staple 
competitive industries, so that the desired result would have to 
be brought about either by a decrease in cost of living or a decrease 
in other forms of working cost—viz., interest on capital in one 
shape or another. At first sight it seems as if the enormous 
saving and glut of capital which would follow a simpler standard 
of life among the rich would tend to wipe out this item of cost, 
with the result that labour and management would divide 
between them practically the whole product of their industry, 
the balance going into savings and reinvestment. 

If this reasoning is sound we arrive at the same result as would 
be brought about by the ideal Collectivist State, if such were 
workable, only with this difference, that the two common objec- 
tions to Socialism—namely, the inefficiency of State control and 
the depressing effects of the abolition of private enterprise in 
business—would not enter into the question, and is it more 
optimistic to expect individualists to work their best for a profit 
all their own, which they do not want to spend, than Socialists 
for a mere salary in the service of the community ? If public 
opinion could mould human nature to the one, so it can to the 
other, to say nothing of the superior moral satisfaction of a 
voluntary sacrifice as opposed to a compulsory one, of a free 
hand versus bureaucratic service. 

It seems to me that light might be thrown on this question 
to some purpose, in view of the large and increasing number of 
persons engaged in profitable business or enjoying a large 
inherited income, who would gladly put a stop to the waste of an 
excessive personal expenditure if they felt that by so doing they 
did good and not harm. Public opinion should once and for all 
be cured of the fallacy that it is ungenerous not to spend freely 
and that saving is a mean form of robbing the poor of their 
employment and wages, while if the alternatives are to give away 
in charity or to invest, for the majority of people undoubtedly 
investment is less likely to be wasteful. 

You, Sir, will no doubt point out that the danger of large 
accumulations of wealth in private hands is in itself sufficient to 
damn any scheme for a more equitable distribution of wealth 
other than on Collectivist lines, but there are many who have such 
an ineradicable dislike and distrust of State control that they 
would resist it to the end, but who yet are idealist enough to 
search for other means to the same end. It is surely short- 
sighted to discourage such people with the idea that a career of 
private enterprise must of necessity clash with philanthropy 
and be debasing to character, and so to drive our most promising 
and high-minded young men into the ranks of officialdom and 
other even more doubtful and irresponsible services to mankind. 
—Yours, etc., ** TDEALIST.”’ 

July 28rd, 1914. 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Sir Ronald Ross’s theory of the nature of the art 
critic is based on the absurd premise that the judgment of 
technique precedes the esthetic judgment. As though the 
sole criterion of whether a work of art is technically correct 
were not its beauty or expressiveness! And what is this tech- 
nique ? Empirically speaking, it is the accomplishment in which 
all second-hand artists excel. And if we analyse it, technical 
knowledge, as contrasted with xsthetic perception, is seen to 
be simply a knowledge of all or of some of the artistic creations 
of the past: it is a bundle of past xsthetic perceptions. This 
knowledge may be essential for the art critic, but he acquires 
it, not by creating new art, but by studying (recreating) the 
old—just as all creative artists do. 

And even if this concept of technique did exist outside the 








reality of misplaced thoughts, surely every artist, to quote the 
current half-truth, would have to invent his own technique, 
And how would acquaintance with one’s own technique help 
one to appreciate that of another artist? In fact, how could 
one become acquainted with other techniques except by 
studying them as a recreative technician—i.e., as an ordi 
person? Sir Ronald Ross’s empirical collection of juxtaposed 
essentials for the critic turns out upon examination to contain 
for the most part only numerical differences. And the curious 
thing is that if his distinguished poets and novelists were to be 
elected to those important posts in literary education which, 
as he rightly complains, are nowadays usually filled by imitative 
talents, the change would in all probability be merely a change, 
because their philosophy of art and the academic are probably 
very much the same.—Yours, etc., A. H. Hannay, 


BEARDS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—My contempt for the bearded is such that I should 
not reply to Mr. Kirkby were it not that he suggests that I am 
probably a woman. Not that, on general grounds, I should 
have any objection to being a woman (especially as, owing to 
our monstrous registration laws, I have never yet been able to 
vote); but in this particular instance, had the article been 
written by a woman, bias might fairly have been assumed. Not 
only am I not a woman, but at one time, purely as a demonstra- 
tion, I grew a beard myself. In any case I should have removed 
it: ‘If thy beard offend thee, pluck it out.” But as it happened 
—though this is irrelevant—its retention would have been 
impossible, as the hairs in different areas varied in colour from 
black to auburn and from auburn to old gold, the general 
impression given by the whole being that of the pelt of a 
tortoiseshell cat.—Yours, etc., 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


COMTE AND POSITIVISM 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In your issue of July 11th Mr. J. M. Hone declares that 
the general reader scarcely ever comes across the name of Comte. 
Is not this true in an even greater degree of other philosophers of 
the nineteenth century—with, perhaps, the single exception of 
Karl Marx, who is recalled as revolutionary leader rather than 
philosopher ? For instance, in the discussions a few years ago on 
the fundamentals of sociology in the early days of the Sociological 
Society, Comte was mentioned far more often than any other 
sociologist, more than twice as often as Spencer, more than ten 
times as often as J. S. Mill or Le Play. Mr. Hone seems to think 
that Positivists have changed their attitude to Comte. This is 
not so. Comte himself repudiated the designation “ Comtist.” 
He has never been accepted by us as an infallible authority, nor 
do we search his works for specific directions on public policy. 
We honour him as the philosopher who saw more fully and more 
clearly than others that the thought of the future must be based 
on science, and that the love and service of humanity must 
inspire and direct the life of men; we honour him as one who 
was unapproached by any of his contemporaries, as John Morley 
recently said, ‘‘ in the power, originality, and intellectual resource 
with which he wove together the strands of knowledge into the 
web of social duty.” Mr. Balfour was perfectly correct in 
describing Positivism as “ a general habit of mind.” Positivists 
believe that social phenomena are the results of their ante- 
cedents, are subject to laws which must be taken into account in 
political action. Nor does that any more fetter our freedom 
than the freedom of a chemist is fettered by the knowledge that 
water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen in definite propor- 
tions. Whether he knows that or not, he will not be able to 
make it of nitrogen. But sociological laws are neither so precise 
nor as yet so well known as those of chemistry. In the application 
to practical affairs, even the best-established principles will not 
render error or disagreement impossible. Yet we have found the 
possession of such principles useful guides to action. Comte 
unsparingly exposed certain weaknesses in the revolutionary 
theories of the eighteenth century, and it is, therefore, easy for 
the enemies of the Revolution to find passages in his works to 
suit their purpose. He saw, too, that there was much in the past 
that was a permanent heritage to mankind. But he remained 
always a republican and a fervent admirer of the Revolution. 
He looked forward to a future in which life should be based on 
scientific knowledge and peaceful industry and war should cease 
for ever. What can the reactionists find in that ?—Yours, etc., 

S. H. SwInny. 
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Miscellany 
A VICTORIAN CRITIC 


O the cold and youthful observer there is a strange 
fascination about the Age of Victoria. It has the 
odd attractiveness of something which is at once 
very near and very far off; it is like one of those queer 
fishes that one sees behind glass at an aquarium, before 
whose grotesque proportions and sombre menacing agilities 
one hardly knows whether to laugh or to shudder; when 
once it has caught one’s eye, one cannot tear oneself away. 
Probably its reputation will always be worse than it deserves. 
Reputations, in the case of ages no less than of individuals, 
depend, in the long run, upon the judgments of artists ; 
and artists will never be fair to the Victorian Age. To 
them its incoherence, its pretentiousness, and its incurable 
lack of detachment will always outweigh its genuine qualities 
of solidity and force. They will laugh and they will shudder, 
and the world will follow suit. The Age of Victoria was, 
somehow or other, unzsthetic to its marrow-bones; and 
so we may be sure it will never loom through history with 
the glamour that hangs about the Age of Pericles or the 
brilliance that sparkles round the eighteenth century. 
But if men of science and men of action were not inarticulate, 
we should hear a different story. 

The case of Matthew Arnold is a case in point. And who 
has not heard of Matthew Arnold? Certainly, out of every 
hundred who have, you would not find more than forty 
who could tell you anything of his contemporary, Lyell, 
for instance, who revolutionised geology, or more than 
twenty who would attach any meaning whatever to the name 
of another of his contemporaries, Dalhousie, who laid the 
foundations of modern India. Yet, compared to the work 
of such men as these, how feeble, how insignificant was 
Matthew Arnold’s achievement! But he was a literary 
man ; he wrote poetry, and he wrote essays discussing other 
poets and dabbling in general reflections. And so his fame 
has gone out to the ends of the earth, and now the Clarendon 
Press have done him the honour of bringing out a cheap 
collection of his essays,* so that even the working-man may 
read him and find out the heights that could be reached, in 
the way of criticism, during the golden years of the ‘sixties. 
Surely, before it is too late, a club should be started—an 
Old Victorian Club—the business of whose members would 
be to protect the reputation of their Age and give it a fair 
chance with the public. Perhaps such a club exists already 
—in some quiet corner of Pimlico; but if so, it has sadly 
neglected one of its most pressing duties—the hushing-up 
of Matthew Arnold. 

For here in this collection of essays there lies revealed 
what was really the essential and fatal weakness of the 
Victorian Age—its incapability of criticism. If we look at 
its criticism of literature alone, was there ever a time when 
the critic’s functions were more grievously and shamelessly 
mishandled ? When Dryden or Johnson wrote of litera- 
ture, they wrote of it as an art; but the Victorian critic 
had a different notion of his business. To him literature 
was always an excuse for talking about something else. 
From Macaulay, who used it as a convenient peg for historical 
and moral disquisitions, to Leslie Stephen, who frankly 
despised the whole business, this singular tradition holds 
good. In what other age would it have been possible for a 
literary critic to begin an essay on Donne, as Leslie Stephen 
once did, with the cool observation that, as he was not 
interested in Donne’s poetry, he would merely discuss his 
biography ? An historian might as well preface an account 
of Columbus with the remark that, as he was not interested 


* Essays by Matthew Arnold. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 











in Columbus’s geographical discoveries, he would say nothing 
about that part of his career. It was their ineradicable 
Victorian instinct for action and utility which drove these 
unfortunate writers into so strangely self-contradictory a 
position. “* No one in his senses,”’ they always seem to be 
saying, “* would discuss anything so impalpable and frivolous 
as a work of art ; and yet it is our painful duty to do so: 
therefore we shall tell you all we can about the moral lessons 
we can draw from it, and the period at which it was pro- 
duced, and the curious adventures of the man who produced 
it ; and so, as you must admit, we shall have done our duty 
like the Englishmen that we are.” 

This was not quite Matthew Arnold’s way ; he went about 
his business with more subtlety. He was a man, so he 
keeps assuring us, of a refined and even fastidious taste ; 
it was his mission to correct and enlighten the barbarism 
of his age ; he introduced the term “ philistine ” into England, 
and laughed at Lord Macaulay. Yet it is curious to observe 
the flagrant ineptitudes of judgment committed by a writer 
of his pretensions directly he leaves the broad flat road of 
traditional appreciation. On that road he is safe enough. 
He has an unbounded admiration for Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Sophocles ; he considers Virgil a very fine writer, though 
marred by melancholy ; and he has no doubt that Milton was 
a master of the grand style. But when he begins to wander 
on to footpaths of his own, how extraordinary are his dis- 
coveries! He tells us that Moliére was one of the five or 
six supreme poets of the world ; that Shelley will be remem 
bered for his essays and letters rather than for his poetry ; 
that Byron was a greater poet than Coleridge or Shelley or 
Keats ; that the French Alexandrine is an inefficient poetical 
instrument ; that Heine was an “ incomparably more impor- 
tant figure ’” in European poetry than Victor Hugo. As to 
his taste, a remarkable instance of it occurs in his Lectures 
on translating Homer. Describing the Trojan encamp- 
ments by night on the plains of Troy, with their blazing 
watch-fires as numerous as the stars, Homer concludes with 
one of those astonishingly simple touches which, for some 
inexplicable reason, seem to evoke an immediate vision of 
thrilling and magical romance: “A thousand fires were 
kindled in the plain; and by cach one there sat fifty men in 
the light of the blazing fire. And the horses, munching 
white barley and rye, and standing by the chariots, waited 
for the bright-throned Morning.” Such was Homer’s con- 
eeption—it was the horses who were waiting for the morning. 
But Matthew Arnold will not have it so. “‘ I want to show 
you,”’ he says, “ that it is possible in a plain passage of this 
sort to keep Homer’s simplicity without being heavy and 
dull ” ; and accordingly he renders the passage thus : 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champ’d the white barley, 

While their masters sate by the fire and waited for Morning.” 


“I prefer,” he explains, “ to attribute this expectation of 
Morning to the master and not to the horse.” J prefer! 
Surely, if ever the word “ philistine ” were applicable, this 
is the occasion for it. And, indeed, Arnold himself seems to 
have felt a twinge of conscience. “ Very likely,” he adds, 
with a charming ingenuousness, “in this particular, as in 
any other particular, I may be wrong.” 

One of the surest signs of a man’s taste being shaky is 
his trying to prop it up by artificial supports. Matthew 
Arnold was always doing this. He had a craving for 
Academies. He thought that if we could only have a 
Literary Academy in England we should all be able to 
tell what was good and what was bad without any difficulty ; 
for, of course, the Academy would tell us. He had a pro- 
found reverence for the French Academy—a body which 
has consistently ignored every manifestation of original 
genius ; and no doubt the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
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Academy gave, him exquisite satisfaction. He even had 
dreams of a vast international Academy ; carried away by 
the vision, he seemed almost to imagine that it was already 
in existence. ‘To be recognised by the verdict of such a 
confederation,” he exclaims, “is indeed glory; a glory 
which it would be difficult to rate too highly. For what 
could be more beneficent, more salutary ? The world is 
forwarded by having its attention fixed on the best things ; 
and here is a tribunal, free from all suspicion of national 
and provincial partiality, putting a stamp on the best 
things, and recommending them for general honour and 
acceptance.” But, failing this, failing the impartial tribunal 
which shall put “a stamp on the best things,” one can fall 
back upon other devices. If one is in doubt as to the merit 
of a writer, the best course one can take is to make him, so 
to speak, run the gauntlet of “the great masters.” We 
must “lodge well in our minds” lines and expressions of 
the great masters—‘ short passages, even single lines will 
serve our turn quite sufficiently ”—and these we shall find 
“* an infallible touchstone ” for testing the value of all other 
poetry. The plan is delightfully simple; there is, indeed, 
only one small difficulty about it : it cannot come into opera- 
tion until we have decided the very question which it is 
intended to solve—namely, who “ the great masters ”’ are. 
“The world is forwarded by having its attention fixed 
on the best things.” Yes; the world is forwarded. Here, 
plainly enough, is the tip of the Victorian ear peeping forth 
from under the hide of the esthetic lion ; the phrase might 
have come straight from Mr. Roebuck or the Daily Tele- 
graph—those perpetual targets for Matthew Arnold’s 
raillery. But when he proceeds to suggest yet another 
test for literature, when he asserts that, in order to decide 
upon the value of any piece of writing, what we must do 
is to ask ourselves whether or not it is a “Criticism of Life’’— 
then, indeed, all concealment is over; the whole head of the 
animal is out. There is something pathetic about the eager 
persistence with which Matthew Arnold enunciates this 
doctrine. How pleased with himself he must have been 
when he thought of it! How beautifully it fitted in with 
all his needs! How wonderfully it smoothed away all the 
difficulties of his situation! For, of course, he was nothing 
if not a critic, a man whose nature it was to look at literature 
from the detached and disinterested standpoint of a refined— 
a fastidious—esthetic appreciation ; and yet . . . and yet... 
well, after all (but please don’t say so), how could anyone, at 
this time of day, in the ’sixties, be expected to take literature 
seriously, on its own merits, as if it were a thing to be talked 
about for its own sake? The contradiction was obvious, 
and it was reconciled by that ingenious godsend, the theory 
of the Criticism of Life. By means of that theory it became 
possible to serve God and Mammon at the same time. Life, 
as everyone knew, was the one serious affair in the world— 
active, useful life; but then literature, it turned out—or 
rather, all literature that was worth anything—was a 
criticism of life; and so, after all, Matthew Arnold was 
justified in writing about it, and the public were justified 
in reading what Matthew Arnold wrote, for they were not 
merely reading about literature—who would do that ?—they 
were reading about the Criticism of Life. And it is singular 
to see the shifts to which Matthew Arnold was put in order 
to carry out this theory consistently. He had somehow to 
bring all “the great masters” into line with it. Shake- 
speare was easy enough, for he will fit into any theory ; 
and Sophocles, of course, saw life steadily and saw it whole ; 
but Dante and Milton—a queer kind of criticism of life they 
give us, surely! But they were so elevated, so extremely 
elevated, that they would pass ; as for Sappho and Catullus, 
it was convenient not to mention them. Of course Matthew 
Arnold was careful to give no very exact explanation of his 
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famous phrase, and one is always being puzzled by his use 
of it. Pope, one would have thought, with those palpitating 
psychological portraits of his, in which are concentrated the 
experience and passion of one of the sharpest and most 
sensitive observers who ever lived—Pope might well be 
considered a critic of life; but for some reason or other 
Pope would not do. Byron, on the other hand—not the 
Byron of Don Juan, but the Byron of Childe Harold and 
Manfred—did very well indeed. But we must remember that 
Byron was still fashionable in the ‘sixties, and that Pope 
was not. 

Certainly it is a curious and instructive case, that of 
Matthew Arnold : all the more so since no one could suppose 
that he was a stupid man. On the contrary, his intelligence 
was above the average, and he could write lucidly, and he 
got up his subjects with considerable care. Unfortunately, 
he mistook his vocation. He might, no doubt, if he had 
chosen, done some excellent and lasting work upon the 
movements of glaciers or the fertilisation of plants, or have 
been quite a satisfactory collector in an up-country district 
in India. But no; he would be a critic. 

G. L. 8. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SHABBY- 
GENTEEL MAN 


REE weeks ago a new suit arrived from my tailor. 
It cost £2 18s. I earn £1 per week, or rather since 


the Insurance Act came into force, 19s. 8d., so you 
will understand that such an event is of no little importance. 
I belong to the poorest trade in the world. I am employed 
as an assistant in the library of a “ Literary Institution.” 
The institution is a survival from the late Georgian or early 
Victorian period. It was founded when the lower middle 
classes had won political power and were groping in an uncer- 
tain fashion after a vague something called culture. It was 
the age of “‘ Libraries of Useful Knowledge.” The study of 
geology was recommended to the working classes as a certain 
cure for the evils which beset them, and the more optimistic 
were of the opinion that once a reconciliation had been 
effected between Hutton and the gentleman who wrote the 
book of Genesis, Heaven—or a Presbyterian substitute for 
that region—would lie just round the corner. The glory of 
the institution has faded, and it is now staggering to its doom. 
Eight years ago it caught me raw from a board school, with 
an immense thirst for reading, and with no particular desire 
to be anything in particular. During these eight years I 
have made frequent efforts to get out of the trap into which 
I have fallen, but my efforts have as yet been futile, and I 
begin to fear that unless the institution goes bankrupt I shall 
remain in it till I die of despair. I did not always enjoy the 
salary of which I boasted above, for until seventeen months 
ago I never had more than 16s. a week, and it was only 
through the unexpected resignation of my fellow prisoner 
that I was enabled to hold the Committee to ransom. On 
this wage I have to dress rather better than an artisan earning 
35s. per week is expected to dress. My collar must always be 
clean, and no rents must be visible in my garments. In the 
course of the eight years spent under these conditions I have 
changed rather curiously. When I began work I was in no 
way different from any other working-class child. I had, it 
is true, a rather vivid imagination, which had been stimulated 
by voracious reading, but in my aspirations, or rather my 
lack of aspirations, I was as my school friends were. My 
work brought me into daily contact with people who differed 
from my own folks, in dress, in thought, and in speech. I 
read, and my reading taught me to observe the men and 
women whose combined efforts could pay me no more than 
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£1 per week. In a few short months my vocabulary was 
enlarged, my accent was slightly changed, and I had acquired 
a rooted contempt for the ignorance of the educated people 
who looked down on board schools. The contempt was all 
the more ferocious because with it was mingled envy. I 
became one of the unclassed. I desired and appreciated fine 
clothes, and beautiful books. I used to get hold of wine lists 
jssued by the stores and gloat over the names and dates of 
the high-priced wines which figured therein. I developed 
“ champagne tastes,”’ and I had not even a “ beer income.” 
The chiefest of these desires, the one anxiety of my life, was, 
and is, to be well dressed. I suppose that such an anxiety 
betrays the snob that isin me. Great men are, it is rumoured, 
indifferent to what they wear, but, as I have no consciousness 
of any greatness wherewith to comfort myself, I take the 
privilege of the average man, and make myself miserable 
about small things. 

At times when I look at the young men who were at school 
with me, I am stricken with envy and regret. They are all 
tradesmen, and their wages would be wealth to me. Their 
tastes are so simple, their way through life is so plainly 
marked, that I sometimes wish that I could be as they are. 
A tradesman is far happier than a worker of the clerk type. 
He is paid a living wage and he does not require to spend 
much on clothing. One good suit is all that is necessary, as 
he can wear to his work any old and shabby suit so long as it 
preserves the decencies. Most tradesmen are satisfied with 
two suits, the one for their work and the better one for after 
working hours and Sundays. The clerkly worker is not so 
well off. He gets a wage that is much inferior to the artisan’s 
wage, and on that pittance he has to dress three times better 
than the artisan. His best suit is his working suit, and when 
he comes home at night he changes, not from shabbiness into 
decency, but the reverse. The dress of his leisure hours, 
thanks to his small wage, must be mean. From my own 
experience I have come to the conclusion that enforced 
shabbiness is bad not only for my self-respect or my vanity, 
but that it injures me physically and mentally. I doubt not 
that if the thousands of shabby-genteel, pitiful souls could 
speak, they would corroborate my statement. Looking back 
on the working years of my life I see that two stand out very 
pleasantly from the rest. In these years I enjoyed good 
health and the contentment that comes with health. Now 
it so happened that in each of these years a succession of odd 
jobs put me in possession of extra money, which I applied to 
the purchase of tailor-made suits. In the year before this 
joy time I was suffering most horribly from nervous break- 
down, brought on, I suspect, by too much reading and too 
much solitude, for, thanks to the hours I work, I have lost all 
my friends and have become a sort of social outcast. All the 
usual symptoms of nervous trouble were present, hysteria, 
bad temper, loss of memory, and fear of crowds and enclosed 
spaces, and had I been sufficiently wealthy to procure the aid 
of a medical man, I am certain that I would have been 
assisted into a lunatic asylum. Poverty, kindly for once, 
threw me back on my own resources. I stopped reading, 
spent all my spare time loafing in the open air, and then when 
the payment for the odd jobs fell due, I completed my cure 
by rushing off to the “ store ” to be measured for a suit. 

Arrayed in this, I overcame my nerves, my love for 
crowds returned, I attended cricket matches, listened to the 
humerous atrocious bands which the municipality inflicts on 
the citizens of our town, and even went to fashionable 
churches on Sunday mornings, so that I might fully realise 
my splendour. Next year fortune still favoured me. I got 
a library to catalogue and re-arrange, and I was paid at the 
magnificent rate of half-a-crown an hour. When the work 
was done I found myself the amazed possessor of £8. With 
this fortune in hand I felt that I could afford to be reckless, 





so I purchased another suit and a waterproof, and spent the 
remainder on a holiday. Thus I had practically a new suit 
to wear to my work, and an absolutely new suit for the 
Sunday and after working hours. All that year I was in good 
health and spirits, and even when the winter came, though 
I had only a chilly waterproof to keep out the cold, I con- 
trived to keep cheerful. I had a shabby old overcoat which 
I wore during the week, and as I did not go out till after 
dark on Sundays I still felt myself well dressed. When the 
spring came I did not feel quite so happy, for the trousers of 
my weck-day suit were showing signs of wear, bagging at 
the knees, and fraying at the bottoms, so I had perforce to 
don my Sunday suit, and as I had no money to buy even a 
ready-made suit, I had to wear the same garb day in day 
out. A suit worn in this reckless fashion soon goes wrong. 
Beranger, in one of his songs, apostrophises his coat as 
follows : 
© pauvre habit que j'aime 
Ensemble nous devenons vieux. 
Depuis dix ans je te brosse moi-méme. 


The last line is a lie. No coat that is worn constantly will 
last for more than four years at the very outside, and even 
that period is so unusual as to be almost impossible. A coat 
will last for two years, but if it is worn every day, all day long, 
during that time its lining will be rent and worn into holes, 
A pair of trousers worn every day all day long will be indecent 
at the end of six, or at the most eight months. 

My shabbiness soon began to have its usual effect on me. 
I grew wretched and began to think that I was condemned to 
go meanly clothed for the rest of my life. When I rose in the 
morning and donned my one suit I was filled with despair at 
the sight of its threadbare surface, and by the thought that a 
full year must pass before I could hope to get rid of it. All 
the joy seemed to go out of my life. I walk to my work 
through a very pleasant meadow and along the most beauti- 
ful street in the world. During that melancholy time I felt 
out of tune with all that I usually most delightin. If the sun 
shone I felt that its splendour was merely a subtle device to 
show up my shabbiness ; while if it was dull and rainy I felt 
sure that the powers behind the weather were in league to 
complete the ruin of my already pitiful garb. All day long 
I was attending well-dressed middle-class men and women, 
and when I went home for my dinner I felt furious with the 
crowds of hurrying workmen, who dressed in drab when they 
could well afford to wear clothing more pleasing to the eye. 
Everywhere I felt myself a marked man, and, indeed, the 
shabby-genteel man is always painfully noticeable. To dis- 
tinguish himself from the well-paid workman, whom he envies 
and despises, he carries a pitiful umbrella or a ludicrous pair 
of gloves which serve to give the finishing touch to his 
pathetic pretentiousness. When night came and my work 
was done I was at my worst. I had still the last year’s suit 
for wearing after work, but it was in such a deplorable condi- 
tion that I preferred to stay in till the kindly darkness could 
cloak its many sins. If, however, the evening was too fine to 
permit me to stay indoors, I had to go out in my one decent 
suit and so further shorten its days. The men and women 
who dress for dinner do not realise the full health value of 
that convention. If the working classes could spend more 
on dress than they presently do there would be less wrangling 
in their lives. A change of dress at the end of a day’s work 
is as good as a cold bath in its stimulating effects. 

The whole of that summer was spoiled for me by my 
poverty, and as usual my health began to deteriorate. When 
Sunday came, as I had no Sunday suit in which to face the 
world, I was driven to hide my shabbiness in the hills. I rose 
early and was out of the town long before the church bells 
began to ring. With a volume of Shelley in my pocket I 
ascended Caerketton, and there among the heather, lulled by 
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the call of the curlew, feasting my eyes on hill and town and 
sea, I forgot for a little that I was only one of the shabby 
genteel. I feasted on biscuits and cheese and plums (when 
plums were at fourpence a pound). I lay there till the sun 
had set beyond the western hills, and then I returned home 
in the darkness. I am a townsman by birth and training and 
conviction, and I love my town most of all on Sundays when 
the streets are thronged with crowds of cheerful well-dressed 
people. From all this I was an exile, and though the wind on 
Caerketton is laden with the scent of heather and thyme, I 
would far rather have been breathing the closer atmosphere 
of a crowded street. 

When the autumn frosts set in my luck turned. I got a 
small and interesting job to do for the man whose library I 
had catalogued. He asked me to call at his house, and when 
I arrived there I found that my task was to help him to check 
his investments, a delightful experience for a poverty- 
stricken young man. His house was situated in one of the 
great squares at the west end of our town, and his library, 
which was the scene of my labours, looked on to a beautiful 
garden. In that huge room I added and subtracted and 
compared last year’s dividends with the year before, and at 
the end of the week I discovered that my generous employer 
had an income of a little over six thousand pounds a year. 
He was very kind to me, gave me supper every night during 
the week I was engaged, and paid me three guineas at the 
end. Of course, I bought a suit, and as I had managed to 
save some thirty-five shillings, I also purchased a thick 
winter overcoat ready made. The suit I kept for Sunday 
wear and the overcoat I wore every day. I grew better in 
health and spirits, and then just shortly after the New Year I 
got my wages increased to one pound. 

Had I become a millionaire my joy and relief could not 
have been greater. I became a miser and hoarded every 
penny left over after my board was paid for, so that I was 
able to greet the spring with suitable raiment. 

I know not whether I shall ever earn more than one pound 
a week. Already I find that it is difficult to exist on that 
sum ; but for the present I am basking in quiet content, with 
the feelings of having reach a sunny port after grey, storm- 
swept seas. My state is akin to that of a man who has been 
converted to Christianity or Socialism. I find a greater hope 
and a greater meaning in life. I see the world from a different 
standpoint, and I take a different view of my fellows. When 
I read over this attempt at a confession I am keenly conscious 
of its pettiness, but I believe that my feelings are common 
to a large and I fear an increasing class. The shabby-genteel 
man has acquired or inherited tastes which his poverty pre- 
vents him from gratifying, and, as he possesses an ssthetic 
sense and a certain foolish vanity, he desires above all to be 
decently clothed. 

For my own part I am prepared to maintain that in this 
age clothes do make the man. The world respects the man 
who respects himself, and the well-dressed man always 
respects himself. A certain class of man is self-conscious 
when he is well dressed ; the shabby genteel is self-conscious 
when he is badly dressed. Only the man who has known 
starvation knows the full blessing of regular meals, and in 
the same way it is only the shabby-genteel man who knows 
the real significance of good clothes. And if this confession 
should seem petty, it should be remembered that the small 
troubles are always the most difficult to bear. What breaks 
the courage of the average man and woman is not the great 
sorrows, but the mean little worries. Even a superman feels 
unhappy when by chance he makes a rent in his trousers, 
and were he required to parade the streets with trousers so 
frayed that they hung in fringes on his boots he would die of 
shame in less than a week. 

Rosert Scotr ADAMSON. 


Art and Drama 
ART AND COMMERCE 


IE statement that has been recently circulated 

I in the Press concerning the formation of a Par. 

liamentary Committee in connection with art 
is at least a sign that the question of doing something 
to bring to the notice of the public the utility of the great 
stream of British art which is at present running to waste 
is being seriously considered. Twenty or thirty years ago 
such a committee, if formed, would have had little to do 
save to confer a few more honours on the privileged whose 
monopoly in the artistic market was already assured, 
To-day it is a very different matter. In the last century 
it was no use for a man or woman to turn aside from the 
common everyday occupations of life into the paths of art 
unless he or she were able to paint a picture that would be 
exhibited in “the Royal Academy,” and be purchased by 
a “*Merchant Prince.” Nowadays the artist has many 
avenues open which in the last century had not been cleared. 
In the future the artistic trade union will, we hope, occupy 
every position at present held by the commercial hack who 
produces to order the horrible pictures and excrescences 
used to advertise the necessaries or the luxuries of 
existence. 

For a nation which locks up its places of worship all the 
week, it is only natural to suppose that art is merely some- 
thing which you pay a shilling to go and see once a year. 
The idea that religion is part of one’s everyday life is quite 
as foreign to it as the notion that art is anything but a 
hindrance to business or sport. Millions are spent by 
commercial firms and companies on advertising their 
business, not a penny of which ever finds its way into the 
pockets of the hundreds of artists who could make our 
streets, our shops, our newspapers, and even our countryside 
beautiful. 

Museums and galleries are for the rare gems and unique 
specimens of art that are worth preserving as examples 
for all time; and rather than increase the collections con- 
tained in them, as has been suggested as one of the possible 
activities of the Parliamentary Committee, it would be a 
good thing to weed them out. Art is for the public, and as 
the public of to-day is commercial, it is to commercial uses 
that art should be put—in fact, must be put if it is to have 
any living force or influence on the life of the nation. I 
mentioned advertisements because they are the most 
obvious, obtrusive examples of what are horrible and might 
be beautiful ; but they are only one part of the question. 
Most of the objects in daily use, from a dish to a van, if not 
actually beautiful in themselves, are at least capable of 
being made as pleasing to the eye and to the mind as they 
are now distressing. There is no reason why they should 
not be. Look at a locomotive engine on a big railway: 
how fine it is! It is built absolutely for use: it is painted 
to keep it from rust—that is all; but compare it with a 
motor omnibus ! 

A Parliamentary Committee could probably do a good 
deal that private endeavour would find impossible. To 
begin with, they might bring pressure to bear upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to introduce a heavy tax on 
raw vermilion in his next Budget, and a cumulative supertax 
on the employment of it over spaces exceeding a few square 
inches together of any surface whatsoever, whether poster, 
omnibus, wall, or what not. A general tax on affixed adver- 
tisements would do no harm to trade; it might penalise 
some of the bigger firms, but it would benefit many of the 
smaller ones. A clause might be suggested in Railway 
Acts enabling or compelling the companies to let spaces 
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on their premises to artists as well as to advertisers for the 
display of their pictures or sculpture. Hotels might be 
induced, similarly, to afford facilities for the exhibition on 
the wallsof their roomsof the works of painters and engravers 
on terms to be arranged as to sales. The one and only 
thing is to familiarise the public—the real everyday public— 
with what is art, and not to let it go on supposing that 
everyday life is hideous and must be hideous, and that only 
the rich or the people who have nothing else to do are entitled 
to enjoy beautiful things. 

I have often hoped that the Underground Railway 
would enlarge upon the good example it has set, and make 
some bold strides in the direction of proving that a railway 
station can be made as effective a means of advertisement 
for the whole concern as thousands of posters and handbills. 
Take the Temple Station. Clear out all the trade adver- 
tisements. Paint the pillars like those in the Church of 
St. Radegonde at Poitiers. Display none but their own 
admirable posters, so that they could be seen and appre- 
ciated at their real artistic value. Mingle with these a 
collection of really decent old prints and drawings of places 
of historic interest on their system. Make it, in fact, a 
model station, and it is probable that the example would 
be generally followed, simply because it would be found to 
pay. After all, the business of a railway company is to 
carry passengers and freight, not to advertise its customers 
wares. If the disfigurement of its premises for cash is 
not ultra vires, it is certainly contra bonos mores, from the 
artistic point of view, and this is just one of those matters 
that a Parliamentary Committee could see to. 

But the most important work for them ought to be to 
bring the commercial people into touch with the young 
artists. As things are at present there is an impassable 
guif between art and commerce. The commercial man 
has no education that will enable him to recognise the 
artist, and the artist is too proud and pigheaded and by 
nature quite incapable of having any intercourse with 
the commercial man, even though, as is so often the case, 
he is one of his family. Here, then, is the opportunity 
for the Parliamentary Committee. Mr. A., M.P., has 
made his money in soap; Mr. B., M.P., had a grandfather 
who made it in oil. Mr. C., M.P., represents a Trade 
Union—say, the Amalgamated Co-operation of Kettle- 
menders and Printers’ Devils. Imagine them at a round 
table on the subject of a poster that is to advertise the 
preponderating advantages of the First State Railway. Mr. 
D., M.P., is a Government official, and proposes to offer a 
prize among the students at the National Art Schools. 
“Bosh!” says Mr. A.; “ give it to Poster & Poster, Ltd. ; 
they always do my work for me, and give me very good 
value.” ‘Excuse me,” says Mr. C., “but they don’t 
pay Trade Union wages—and as for Government schools, a 
fig—I say, a fig!’’ ‘‘ I agree with you all,” interposes Mr. B. ; 
“but, if you will believe me, I know of a young man whom 
neither of you have ever heard of, and he will do the trick.” 
“My dear fellow,” say all the rest, after an hour’s heated 
discussion, “‘ for God’s sake get your young man, and let’s 
all have some lunch.”’” And so the matter is left to him, 
and the Government ultimately goes out on questions raised 
about the designer of the poster, who turns out to be a 
distant relation of Mr. B., M.P. 

Meantime, however, Mr. A. has learnt something about art 
that he did not realise before, and before the new Government 
has had time to lose a by-election he has rooted out a dozen 
or more of the youngest and fiercest artists and revolutionised 
his business. His rivals are compelled to follow his example, 
and the days of Paris as the centre of fashion and beauty 
in articles de luxe are already numbered. 

RANDALL Davies. 





MISS ETHEL LEVEY—A POSTSCRIPT 


AST week I mentioned a few of the actors who I 
thought had made or deepened their mark during 
the theatrical season 1913-14. This is a postscript 
to those observations, for I left out Miss Ethel Levey. I have 
never seen her act ina play, nor do I know if anybody else has, 
but I feel sure she could act extraordinarily well in drama. 
Posters are going about the streets now with “ Hullo, 
Tango! Nearing the 400” printed on them, and if it were 
runs and not a “run” which was in question, Miss Levey 
would be credited with the largest score in this long innings. 
I have seen her twice, and both times it struck me that what 
gave the peculiar spice to her performance, her dancing, her 
singing and her carriage was the irony which pervaded them. 
Years ago Miss Cissy Loftus took the halls by storm with 
her naiveté. There was a sort of freshness about her 
which gave a charm to her clever imitations. She seemed 
to belong to a world which was not the music-hall world. 
There is a good deal of clever fun besides amazing skill in 
all sorts of directions to be enjoyed in those places, but also 
an appalling amount of fun of a kind which gives one the 
measure of man’s misery by the mere fact that such enter- 
tainments could be supposed for a single moment to be 
enlivening. What a hell—no, that is too strong a word— 
but what a dismal purgatory most people’s lives must be 
to make it possible that such turns as one often sees could 
be offered to them at all! Think of the exhibitions of 
miserably inefficient feminine archness to which we are so 
constantly treated! Think of the heart-damping gambols 
of performing animals, the songs which are by way of being 
mischievous and are like flat soda-water when not a bubble 
wriggles to the surface, and then of the miserable ditties 
meant to express the fantastic and tender genius of love ! 
Then amidst all this rubbish comes something really clever 
or funny or pointful, something with a perfection about it 
of its own rare enough upon the dramatic stage. Of the 
music-hall audience it is true to say that it is composed of 
jaded people and those thankful for the smallest mercies. 
Miss Cissie Loftus conquered the jaded by being quite out 
of the run of music-hall performers. She succeeded by being 
unusually simple and untouched by the music-hall atmo- 
sphere. Miss Ethel Levey has triumphed through possessing 
the opposite quality, through being unusually sophisticated. 
Her arts are the arts of the music-hall performer, but they 
are interpreted by one who understands them so thoroughly 
that she is outside them. She gives an exciting impression 
of being superior to her job. There are two ways of being 
superior to one’s job: one a very bad one and one which is 
an artist grace when the job is not important. To attain 
this, however, you must have a perfect mastery of the work 
in hand; contempt without complete efficiency condemns 
you to the inane, but with perfect accomplishment it may 
be the subtlest embellishment. Miss Ethel Levey dances 
and sings her songs with the deftest precision and the most 
satisfying “ go,”’ but there is a suggestion of contempt in 
every kick of her foot and twinkle of her ankle ; and in the 
sentimental swoops of her powerful contralto voice there is 
audible disdain for “ all that sort of thing ”’ for the ears of 
anyone who can hear. It is precisely this combination of 
intellectual detachment with perfect efficiency of mockery 
and passion, balanced in a scornful, superior composure, 
that makes me think she has in her the capacity to become 
an actress of unusual range and force. Her performance is 
a finished one, but she throws it at us with the air of saying, 
“ This is just the sort of thing you like.” And consequently 
those who do not as a matter of fact like that sort of thing 
very much do in this case thoroughly enjoy it. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ROFESSOR R. P. COWL’S Anthology of English 
Pp Imaginative Prose was first issued some years ago by 
the firm of Herbert & Daniel. A new edition has now 
been published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, but I can dis- 
cover no indication on it that the work has ever appeared 
before. Nodoubt the omission is accidental ; but one ought to 
be careful about these things, especially when one sends out 
review copies of one’s new editions. It is a good anthology of 
its kind ; the best collection of Purple Patches I know. Pro- 
fessor Cowl has frequently avoided the obvious; the Last 
Fight of the Revenge does not appear in his book, and he does 
not give a single extract from T'he Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater, not even the hackneyed but magnificent apostrophe 
to the drug. It is surprising, in fact, to find De Quincey, in 
such an anthology, represented by only two extracts, whereas 
there are four from “ Fiona Macleod.” But most of the 
passages given justify themselves. Readers will differ as to 
what is the most moving thing of the kind in English ; 
for myself I do not think anything else approaches the descrip- 
tion of Arthur’s end in Malory. But it must be pretty 
generally agreed that the last generation has been poor in this 
sort of prose. In the eighties and nineties we had an orgie 
of would-be beautiful prose. Writers who admired Ruskin’s 
descriptions, but did not possess his mind, men who had 
Pater’s deliberateness but not his seriousness, swamped us 
with laboured descriptions of scenery and precious catalogues 
of recondite emotions and fabrics. Subtlety and weariness 
were never so much in fashion ; and cameos, nenuphars and 
chrysoprases had the time of their lives. Studied rhythmic 
prose then got into such bad odour that many of our most 
intelligent modern writers seem quite sheepish about letting 
their emotions pervade their prose or troubling about the 
sounds of their words and the march of their cadences. The 
living writers who seem to take most pains with their language 
are men like Mr. F. W. Bain and Mr. Fielding-Hall, who are 
of no great literary importance and whose business seems 
to be to supply exotic pretty-pretties to the half-cultured. 
This is a self-conscious, well-behaved and unenthusiastic 
generation, extremely anxious (with exceptions, of course) not 
to make an ass of itself in public ; and genius, moved to emo- 
tional expression, wilts and shrivels at the thought of being 
called high-falutin’. A writer who to-day invoked anything 
as “‘ O eloquent, just and mighty ”’ (q¢.v. Raleigh), or “ O just, 
subtle and puissant ” (g.v. De Quincey), would be asked by 
most modern critics to check his rhetoric and to state his 
case with greater economy of means. 
* * * 


There are still, however, some who flaunt the banner of 
the magniloquent, some, moreover, who are not even content 
that their Purple should be confined to Patches. I have just 
been reading, for example, the first two volumes (Paris 
and Lake Geneva) in a new series of small guidebooks 
issued by George Lunn’s Tours, Limited. The publishers, 
apparently, are conscious of a general revulsion against the 
baldness and illiteracy of many guide-books, and they have 
therefore induced a Mr. D. L. Kelleher to write them some 
“‘Juminous prose.” The results are ravishing. “* This sketch- 
book of Lake Geneva,” says Mr. Lunn in a little preface, “ is, 
I believe, such as has never been done in English before.” 
I share Mr. Lunn’s belief ; but I hope that, the novelty once 
having been introduced, we shall have many more such 
works in the future. 

* * * 


Mr. Kelleher is a man of sumptuous imagination and 


<< 


resplendent language. He begins by brooding over the 
past of Switzerland. He thinks of “ tropical beasts roamin 
the jungles below Lausanne, and cacti diapering the fields in 
the hot hills between the exons of cold,” and of “ the Rhone 
glacier brooding there, itself a frozen mountain for long, left, 
at last, the hollow basin of lake, eternal testimony of its 
tryst.” He then conducts the traveller “ En route for 
Arcady,” across the French plains 


through green-grey fields, a delicate white haze on them as if, spoiled 
with sunlight, they pouted with delight. 


On, on to Lausanne. The mist is clearing. The sun is 
setting. 

Sails filling over in the bay of Evian throb upward again, as though 
lifted in gratitude for the new sky ; the Aiguilles beyond Mont Blane 
statelily kindle, a row of crystal candles on the altar of evening ; great 
shapes of cloud shrink away, baffled ghosts across the passes; and 
down below in the valley of the Rhone huge drifts go swirling up the 
Dent du Midi as though the engines of all the world choked out there in 
a spasm of steam. And behind the hills of Vevey, burnished place, a 
child’s golden sunset pales out into quiet silver ; a lingering halo, soft 
amber, radiant over Cully, and away around to Villeneuve, as though 
the Lord, a child again Himself, peeped at His world through a sheet 
of amethyst peeled from a seam of the mines of Paradise. 


As this lyrist proceeds on his tour of the lake, with musings 
on Gibbon, Mme. Recamier, Byron and Shelley, “ travelling 
ever in search of a bluebird, but finding only the inescapable 
gadfly,” and the Prisoner of Chillon, it is hardly to be expected 
that he should keep up to this pitch throughout. But how 
fiercely he tries may be seen when he gets to Vevey and 
declaims before “ the chaste ecstasy of Nestlé’s milk-mills ” 
and “ Messrs. Peter’s new idyllic chocolate-works, crucible 
of all fleeting love-tokens of the world.” 

* * . 


In Paris, what with Joan of Arc and the Revolution, he 
has a wealth of material meet for his pen. Here he is 
apostrophising Joan : 

Child, you will burn, taper there on the market-place of Rouen, 
purer flame than ever yet was lighted for the Lord! and, the end of 
you, ashes; the winds fighting for dust of your heart; your soul 
shooting upward, rose of flame, above the glittering thorns of spark. 


And here his pulses are set beating by the coronation of 
Napoleon : 

Or, vision of that other night ; the trees all peacock colours ; lamps 
linking beadwork in the Tuileries ground, with Paris frolic-footed 
dancing on the lawns ; the Palace itself within a floor of Arcady with 
tables set for feasting ; and there in the centre, all eyes pulsing towards 
the two, a Pope new-come from Rome beside his king, the island-boy— 
this Pope in glowing purple, on his head the triple crown, his fingers 
cased in gold—the Corsican self-crowned that day at Notre Dame 
a flame of jewels too, his tunic foam of stars, a constellation fallen 
amongst men this hour they drink from silver beakers and eat rare 
meats from plates of fine gold; the whole a spinning sky of pride and 
pomp, soon, however, to be dimmed with irrevocable wrack. 


If all guidebooks were like this, one’s train-journeys abroad 
would be less tedious. 
* * * 


Mr. Secker is about to publish an English version of 
Artzibasheff’s Sanine. This novel had a greater success 1n 
Russia than any book of recent years—though its author has 
never done much since—and it has been translated into 
several European languages. Its success has been to some 
extent a succés de scandale, and it will be interesting to see 
how it is received here. The English edition will have @ 
preface by Mr. Gilbert Cannan. 

* * * 


The most curious sentence produced by the crisis 1s War 


is no longer inevitable,” which I have seen in two papers. 
Sotomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Qn the High Road. By Erriz Ape.aine Row .anps. 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
The Swindler, and Other Stories. By Erne. M. Dew. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


pison. Constable. 6s. 


By Henry Sypnor Har- 


In putting these three books together I found myself 
pursuing & theory, and the theory has eluded me. I wanted 
to find (if I may borrow from Coleridge a phrase I never 
rightly understood) “ the common copula of them all.” I 
wanted to see if there was discernible amid their diversity 
some binding and explaining and justifying unity or resem- 
blance: I wanted to put my finger on some one quality 
which I could distinguish as the cause of popularity. For 
all the three authors are astonishingly popular. I remember, 
some years ago, after a study of the bookstalls along the 
front of an ordinary English watering-place, coming to the 
conclusion that all the novels that ever got into a sixpenny 
edition and were not written by Mr. Charles Garvice were 
written by Miss Effie Adelaide Rowlands. And as for Miss 
Dell, she is, says the Morning Post, “‘ the most likely suc- 
cessor at the present moment at the goal of enormous 
popularity reached successively by Miss Marie Corelli and 
Mrs. Florence Barclay ”’; while the Globe tells us: “ Miss 
Dell can tell a story, and that is why Miss Dell finds herself 
in the happy position that when she opens her lips an 
Empire is attuned to listen.” Fancy that! An Empire 
attuned to listen! Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison, again, is 
the author of Queed and V.V.’s Eyes. I never, Iam ashamed 
to say, read either of them; but I hope Mr. Harrison’s 
admirers will attribute that to lack of opportunity rather 
than of inclination. I am one of the few people who do not 
know what was the colour of V.V.’s eyes, nor what was the 
sex of V.V., nor whether he (or she) “ spelt it with a we.” 
The “ Note” at the beginning of Captivating Mary Carstairs 
explains that this book was first published pseudonymously 
as long ago as 1911, almost simultaneously with Queed, but 
that the two are “ of widely different sorts and intentions.” 

Here, anyway, are the three popular writers. I should 
not like to guess the extent of their united circulations. I 
know that they must be exercising a great influence on the 
mind of the race—if the mind of the race is influenced by 
popular fiction : I half suppose some kinds of fiction may be 
popular just because they don’t influence. Nobody likes 
being influenced. Yet surely nobody could take a course 
of, say, Miss Effie Adelaide Rowlands without ultimately 
coming to frame ideas and ideals along the lines she adopts— 
or assumes in her readers. 

Let me say at once that from the moral point of view her 
influence must be altogether what it ought to be. Her hero, 
Paul Beckett, “‘ stood apart, not as a prig, but as a man 
with splendid thoughts and views, a man with a clean, 
honest, wholesome heart, a man chivalrous in the real 
meaning of the word.’’ His father and mother were rich 
but vulgar, self-made people with rough manners and warm 
hearts. Never for a moment is the treatment of them 
snobbish. The plot (and here I do really flatter myself I 
am near the heart of the secret) is at once surprising and 
familiar: it contains all the elements of shock—gambling 
debts, suicide, swindling, the fall of an old and proud family 
to utter ruin, the struggles of a girl to make her own living 
in London, the lucky find of a valuable diamond in Africa, 
the breach of a long-standing engagement. But the sur- 
prises are those we have known of old, and so are the 
characters. The aged baronct is proud, and so is one of his 
beautiful granddaughters : the other, being a child, has the 





simple impulsiveness of childhood. There is a designing 
secretary, of good family and good looks ; there is a wicked 
lawyer, with reddish hair and sandy eyelashes and a keen, 
cold eye. No character is really dislikable, because no 
character is felt. It would be easy, but not very easy— 
and certainly not just—to make fun of the story. Sometimes 
the writing gives one pause: “ He was in every detail 
identical with any of the other better-born men who graced 
Mrs. Beckett’s ball.”” But you could march that out of 
more pretentious writers. What is more disconcerting is the 
shallowness of people’s resolutions, the switching from one 
purpose or vision to another, which is rather taken for 
granted : and one scarcely knows what to make of a hero of 
whom one is told : 

Without desiring to commit a breach of good manners in listening 

to a conversation not intended for him to hear, he felt constrained to 
wait and listen for more. ... Elinor’s quick reply chained him to 
the spot. . “I can’t be just,” said Phyllis ; and now the listener 
caught the sound of tears in her voice... . 
The truth is (a good, solid, abiding, hackneyed old truth) 
that you can’t distinguish ethical from «#sthetical judgments. 
I have presumed to speak highly of Miss Rowlands’s moral 
outlook. But to fail in realising your characters (which is 
merely an artistic fault) may be to acquiesce in their doing 
what in life they would be above doing (and there you are 
back in ethics). One last point: why, oh, why is the 
subordinate or secondary hero called George Warrington ? 
Even if he were not so different from the George Warrington 
one has worshipped all these years, the thing would be a 
sacrilege. 

I want to endorse the Globe’s dictum—not the one 
about the Empire, but the one about Miss Dell’s capacity to 
tell a story. And it is a mysterious, illogical capacity. 
She does not always trouble to make the story credible. In 
The Nonentity, for instance, in this collection, the gentle 
Lord Ronald Prior unnecessarily disguises himself as an 
Indian snake-charmer to achieve an object to which there 
was surely a shorter cut. The style can rarely be called 
distinguished. It has the magazine touch. That sports- 
man, that utterly unselfish friend, Lord Babbacombe, when 
he had to look down at Cynthia Mortimer, “ looked down 
at her very kindly, very steadily.” Soon after, “ very 
gently, he reached out, touched her, drew her to him.” By 
their adverbs ye shall know them. It is not that Miss Dell 
cannot write well: it is that she is at present inside the 
convention of a not very good way of writing. Sometimes 
a really exact phrase, summing up and insisting on her 
meaning, gives hopes of better things: “The diamonds 
flashed in her eyes and dazzled her, making her see nothing 
but tiny pin-points of intolerable light.” 

Some of the devices by which sympathy is secured can be 
noted and catalogued, but not all. The swindler, hardened 
by wrongdoing and unutterable suffering to an almost brutal 
grimness, has his one or two moments of sentiment. When 
he does soften, the contrast is effective. Shakespeare used 
a similar device, you will remember, in Enobarbus. And 
this brings me again near to a solution of my puzzle : I am 
certain that Miss Dell owes much of her success to her habit 
of investing with a redeeming attractiveness people who 
are hardened, or cynical, or stupid, or perverse. We all 
like that, bless us! We feel that it is true to life, and at the 
same time that it is rather clever and generous of us to have 
noticed the fact. Several proposals in this one book of 
short stories are made in a deliberately phlegmatic and 
prosaic manner—as thus : 

“ Heaven knows I don’t aspire to be any particular ornament to 
society,” said Dick Kenyon modestly. ‘* Never have ; though I’ve 
been pretty well everything else that you can think of, from cow- 
puncher to millionaire. And I can tell you there’s a dashed deal more 
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fun in being the first than the last of those. Still, I think I could make 
you comfortable if you would have me ; though, if you don’t want to, 
just say so, and I'll shunt till further notice.” 


Yes, I can distinguish various causes, but not the prime 
cause. If I begin a story by Miss Dell, I want to finish it, 
even sometimes against my better artistic judgment. You 
remember what the Globe said about her. 

Captivating Mary Carstairs makes a rather more 
regularly “literary” appeal. ‘‘ Captivating,” you must 
understand, is no mere adjective: it signifies action: it 
signifies kidnapping. Of course the whole thing was more 
or less of a joke in inception, but it became serious through 
the resemblance of one of the kidnappers to a scoundrel 
who had, many years before, incurred great unpopularity 
in the district where the kidnapping was to take place. 
What with this complication, and the corruptions of jour- 
nalism and politics, a comparatively quiet American town 
becomes almost like Mr. Masefield’s Port of Holy Peter, 
where there was “ stabbing, of course, and rum-hitting ” 
(what is rum-hitting?). Adventures grave and gay, 
farcical and sentimental, are carried off with the breeziest 
of high spirits ; no high spirits, though, can carry off humour 
of this kind : 

“T am now leaving to go to a party in Brooklyn. Say that to 
yourself slowly—‘a party in Brooklyn!’ Sounds sort of ominous, 
doesn’t it? If the worst happens, I look to you fellows to break it 
to my mother. Please mention that I was smiling to the last.” 


Incredible, isn’t it ? But I have known English novelists 
do it as badly. And there is little in Mr. Harrison’s book 
quite as bad as that. GERALD GOULD. 


WORK AND WEALTH 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By J. A. Hopson. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Habent sua fata scriptores! Mr. Hobson is one of those 
gifted, original and suggestive writers who, perhaps because 
of the hardness of our hearts, fail to secure either the official 
recognition or the popular appreciation that their productions 
deserve. For twenty-five years, since the publication (in 
conjunction with the late A. F. Mummery) of The Phy- 
siology of Industry in 1889, Mr. Hobson has been con- 
tinuously at work ; producing on an average a new book 
every fifteen months; courageously taking up one task 
after another ; never shrinking from probing even the most 
generally accepted of orthodox conclusions; and seldom 
failing to enrich economic science with some real addition 
to its analysis. We need not speak here of Mr. Hobson’s 
powerful defence of John Ruskin, Social Reformer (1898), 
nor of his searching criticism of a jingoistic “ Imperialism ” 
(in The War in South Africa, 1900; The Psychology of 
Jingoism, 1901; Imperialism, 1902; and The Crisis of 
Liberalism, 1909); nor yet of occasional excursions into 
practical problems of social reform (such as Problems of 
Poverty, 1891; The Problem of the Unemployed, 1896 ; The 
Social Problem, 1901). To confine ourselves to the more 
strictly economic works, we venture to say that two or 
three of them, compared with the rest of the economic 
output of the past quarter of a century, stand out as of 
first-class importance. The Evolution of Modern Capitalism 
(1894); The Economics of Distribution (1900); and The 
Industrial System: An enquiry into earned and unearned 
incomes (1909), taken together, present what may almost be 
said to be an alternative system of economic analysis to 
those which Dr. Alfred Marshall has evolved out of Ricardo 
and Mill, and Professor J. S. Nicholson out of Adam Smith. 
The little volume on International Trade (1904) is an acute 
and suggestive survey of a part of the economic ficld on 


—, 


which additional information is sorely needed. And there 
is no better treatment of the biggest of contempor, 

phenomena in the economic realm, the world-wide rise of 
prices, than Mr. Hobson’s modest volume on Gold, Prices 
and Wages (1913). Now he presents another volume of 
commanding challenge entitled Work and Wealth : A Human 
Valuation (1914)—a book to be read and pondered over by 
every economic student, as breaking fresh ground in the 
scientific analysis of the social organisation in which we live. 

It is not to the credit either of the British economists 
or of those who are responsible for University appointments 
and academic honours that because Mr. Hobson, five and 
twenty years ago, was bold enough to challenge an economic 
shibboleth—not altogether unfruitfully—he should never 
have held any professorial chair ; should never have received 
any but the most grudging appreciation of his subsequent 
work from those who sit in high places in the economic 
world ; and should, after a quarter of a century of intel- 
lectual production such as few other British economists 
can show, still be regarded merely as an “ unorthodox 
outsider.” Fortunately, Mr. Hobson has not been put off 
his work by official or academic neglect. His patience and 
persistence is now being rewarded by an appreciation and a 
reputation transcending these narrow isles. 

In Work and Wealth Mr. Hobson seeks what he calls “ a 
human valuation ” of production and consumption, or of the 
commodities and services that we call our income. He 
insists that we cannot be content with the merely accidental 
standard of the “ price in the market.” To the trader any 
ten pounds’ worth of goods may be as valuable as any other 
ten pounds’ worth. Adam Smith and Ricardo—even John 
Stuart Mill and Dr. Alfred Marshall—never got away from 
this estimate of the trader. Yet it must make a difference 
to society whether the goods are meat or poison, books or 
gin, scientific treatises or pornography. We are now all 
convinced that Ruskin was right, half a century ago, in 
insisting that much of what we then called wealth was 
merely “ illth,” and that, even if it had cost much labour, 
and was sold for a high price, we were the poorer for it. 
Nor is price in any useful sense a measure of need, require- 
ment, or demand. We see now that the existence of huge 
inequalities of riches, no less than the differences in men’s 
capacity of appreciation, co-operate to deprive the price 
in the market of any significance for us whatsoever. 
Whether London, with three-quarters of a million people 
sleeping in technically ‘“ overcrowded” rooms, and a 
fifth of its whole population below the level of a pound 
a week, shall have, next Spring, an Italian opera and a 
Russian ballet, or two Italian operas and several Russian 
ballets, is seen to depend, not on the needs of London, 
however estimated—not even on the desires of the London 
people, however ascertained—but on the whims and 
caprices of a few thousand wealthy families. The 
fact that there is an “ effective demand” for Italian 
opera, and not for more tenements and larger, nor for a 
little leisure for the tired women workers, nor for a year or 
two of additional schooling and childhood to those whom 
we harness to the machine at thirteen or fourteen, could be 
accepted by the last generation of economists as though it 
proved that more Italian opera was London’s most urgent 
requirement. It cannot even plausibly be so accepted 
to-day ; and this awkward fact—compelling, in truth, an 
entire rewriting of economics—makes our economists lame 
and hesitating. It is not only that they don’t know 


where’ they are. What cripples them is that they feel in 
their hearts that we realise that they don’t know where 
they are ! 

Now, Ruskin told us, epigrammatically, that there was 
no wealth but life ; but he left it at that. Mr. Hobson goes 
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through all the processes of production and consumption, 
and sorts out what is actually involved in production, and 
what is actually consumed, from the standpoint of what he 
“ organic welfare.” Nor does he, in this novel analysis, 
consider only the individual, whether he be the “‘ economic 
man” beloved of our grandfathers, or the buoyant, eupeptic 
« average sensual man ” whom Bagehot saw lunching in the 
City ; or the slightly neurotic, but sensitively conscientious, 
sycho-sociologist to whom Mr. Graham Wallas nowadays 
so charmingly introduces us. It is the community, the 
environment, the social organisation—even if we avoid 
calling it the social organism lest someone should imagine 
that we were implying that the United Kingdom had a brain 
and a heart of its own—of which we must study the “ organic 
welfare,” irrespective of what may happen to any, or may 
be desired by any, of its individual components. And ac- 
cordingly Mr. Hobson takes us through quite a new criticism 
of wealth production and the distribution of income, viewed 
from the standpoint of the organic welfare of the community. 
Very suggestive is Mr. Hobson’s analysis in the new light 
that it throws on old problems, such as the contest between 
art and machinery, the substitution of routine for initiative, 
the unpopularity of domestic service, the reason why the 
consciousness of servitude casts a blight on invention— 
incidentally giving, too, about the best account and criticism 
of “ Scientific Management ” that has yet appeared. Instead 
of “labour,” as the sole constituent of the human factor in 
production, we are led to see that every productive occupa- 
tion involves more or less of at least three, and in the 
majority of cases four, separate ingredients. There is art, or 
the fulfilment of the creative impulse. There is exercise of 
body and mind. These two efforts are not painful. They 
are even pleasurable, and, so far as nothing else is involved, 
there seems no reason why we should pay for them at all ! 
Then comes the deliberately productive effort, the conscious 
service of the community, the gift that, tugging at the oar, 
we make in return for all that we derive from it. How much 
of this will be pleasurable, and how much, if any, painful 
depends on the conditions and the amount. Finally there is 
malproduction, the painful and destructive toil of labour 
extorted in excess of healthful life or social need. On the 
other side of the account we may make a similar analysis. 
There are first the actual requirements of healthy life, 
physical and spiritual. Then there are the luxuries that we 
take out of abundance. Beyond that is the dreary but 
hugely costly desert of satiety, where consumption is waste. 
And there is, of course, the further depth of “ illth ” or “ mal- 
consumption,” when positive harm is done. It looks as if we 
ought to be able to cut off at any rate the fourth ingredient 
on each side! If we could give up all “ malconsumption,” 
we could perhaps dispense with all the painful toil of “ mal- 
production.”” Nay, by avoiding the waste of satiety, we might 
diminish also the toll of service that the individual owes 
tothe community. It is a glimpse of the State of To-morrow 
that Mr. Hobson unintentionally affords us, in which, when 
each gives according to his faculty, and each receives ac- 
cording to his needs, Art and Exercise may conceivably 
sullice not only for all our Requisites, but also for all the 
Luxuries that we shall find good for us. 


THE NIETZSCHE-BRANDES CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grorce Branprs. Heinemann. 
6s. 
The friendship with Brandes, though it was only by 
correspondence, was an important episode of the later 
career of Nictzsche. A placid affair that lacked psycho- 


logical interest, that led to no sacrifices or misunderstandings, 
that produced no “ drama of ideas,” it has puzzled many 
commentators. Brandes and Nietzsche, it is felt, had so 
little in common! The circumstances under which the 
friendship began explain something. On the eve of 1887 
Nictzsche found himself cut off from the original group of 
readers with which Richard Wagner had provided him. 
He tried to take pride in his isolation, comforted himself 
by abusing the Germans ; but a few words of encouragement 
from Taine in France set him dreaming of a European 
reputation. His hope of leading a movement of youth 
was gone : why should he not find a place in the Universities ? 
“My consolation must henceforth be in men of a certain 
age,” he informed an ex-disciple. After Taine, Brandes ; 
what Nictzsche now wanted, we think, was a person of 
position who could expound his doctrine intelligently— 
not necessarily subscribe to it. So he despatched to the 
Danish critie copies of Beyond Good and Evil and the 
Genealogy of Morals—the books that had lost him his 
German admirers. Brandes wrote : 


A new and original spirit breathes to me from your books. I do 
not yet fully understand what I have read; I cannot always see your 
intention. But I find much that harmonises with my own ideas and 
sympathies, the depreciation of the ascetic ideals and the profound 
disgust with democratic mediocrity, your aristocratic radicalism. 


Your contempt for the morality of pity is not yet clear to me. There 
were also in the other work some reflections on women in general 
which did not agree with my own line of thought. Your nature is so 
absolutely different from mine that it is not easy for me to feel at 
home. 


‘ 


Brandes describes himself as “ one of the most inquisi- 
tive of men,” “one of the most eager to learn”; and 
in reply to this kindly letter Nietzsche gives the Danish 
critic the name of “ good European,” and does honour to 
his free and graceful style. After this exchange of compli- 
ments the correspondence mainly centres around Nietzsche, 
his troubles and his work. Nietzsche read some of Brandes’ 
books ; but the activities of the two men were utterly diffe- 
rent. “My writings,” Brandes confesses, “ only attempt 
the solution of modest problems.” Brandes’ interest in 
politics and social questions was quite incomprehensible to 
the fléneur of Nice. “To me it would be worse than a 
cloudy sky to have to make onesclf angry over the things 
that do not concern one.” This is in answer to Brandes’ 
appeal for the full truth about the institutions of Marriage, 
the Church, Property. Brandes gets a blow back. Referring 
to Nictzsche’s pamphlet The Antichrist, he remarks: “I 
should as soon think of attacking Christianity as of writing 
a pamphlict against werewolves.” 

The friendship profited both partics. By the time 
Brandes’ lectures were concluded Nictzsche’s name had 
become “ very popular in all intelligent circles in Copen- 
hagen.”” Brandes had an ovation from the students. It is 
significant, however, that the Danish Professor never identi- 
fied himself with the Nietzschean philosophy. He claimed 
only to reproduce, clearly and connectedly, what Nietzsche 
had originated, to give a psychological portrait of the author, 
to indicate Nietzsche’s relation to various contemporaries. 
Owing to the bitter controversies in which Nietzsche had 
involved himself at home, perhaps no German could have 
spoken of his books in the same impartial tone. Yet 
certainly everyone at home admitted that a “free and 
original spirit ’ breathed through Nictzsche’s work. At the 
time this correspondence began Nietzsche was enraged by 
the slightest criticism from a fellow-countryman. But he 
permitted Brandes to point out the faults of his books. 
Early in life he had asked for a few select readers. Now, 
to spite Germany, he must have the mob of Paris and Peters- 
burg at his heels. He requests Brandes to send him the 
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addresses of persons who can make him known in France 
and Russia. He has lost, as Brandes says, his light and 
delicate self-irony. The closing letters in this correspondence 
have a pitiful interest. Brandes failed to discern the signs 
of approaching madness (even now he denies that they were 
clear till the eve of the actual catastrophe). He had taught 
Nietzsche to admire Cxsar “ descended from Venus, in 
whose form was grace.” And when Nictzsche wrote to his 
friends from the tomb he cither signed himself “ Cesar” 
or the “ Crucified”; his mind in its final megalomania 
“oscillated between attributing to itself the two greatest 
names in history, so strongly contrasted.” 

Three essays are included in this volume. The second 
of them was published after Nictzsche’s death in 1900. 
The occasion of the final essay was the appearance of the 
autobiography, Ecce Homo, in 1909. Brandes’ most 
important contribution to Nietzschean literature is the essay 
of 1889, Aristocratic Radicalism. For brilliant inter- 
pretations of Nietzsche’s thought we turn nowadays to 
Lichtenberger, Scilliére, or Faguet. But Brandes’ essay 
has real historical interest. He pleads for his author: “A 
writer well worth studying”! Ten years later this writer 
had acquired “a lustre unsurpassed in any contemporary 
reputation.” 


ON THE TURF 
The Green Roads of England. By R. Hirpistey Cox. 
24 Illustrations by W. W. Couuns, R.1L., and 8 Maps 
in colour and 87 Plans. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Green Roads of England seems to have grown out of 
Mr. Cox’s booklet on Avebury and Salisbury Plain. In 
fact, though much bigger, it is essentially the same book: 
that is to say, it is an invitation to the green roads travelling 
the high places of the chalk in Southern England. It 
invites the reader, by communicating some of the writer’s 
own enthusiasm, and by describing several hundred miles 
of these roads between Norfolk and Somerset, but above all 
on the Downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire and Berkshire. 
Mr. Cox knows those roads as probably few men who are 
not drovers have known them. He likes the turf of the old 
trackways, which from long trampling is finer and darker in 
colour than on the surrounding land. The solitude pleases 
him. The men buried under the barrows on Avebury 
Downs seem to attract him as much as they did Jefferies : we 
do not quite see why, for Mr. Cox is not given to talking 
about his thoughts and feelings. It suffices him to tell us 
that he likes the scent of elder blossom on the downs and to 
call it a “‘ more subtle ” scent than that of may. But like 
the Neolithic men he certainly does. ‘It is,” he says, 
“hardly accurate any longer to speak of them as ‘ Pre- 
historic,’ for the men who lie buried in the chambered 
barrows and tumuli on the downs have left evidences of 
their lives, beliefs and doings, almost as full as the written 
documents of a later day. . . . Their brain pans were as 
large as those of the modern European; they worshipped 
the sun, studied the heavens, believed in a life after death, 
and intellectually appear to have been superior to the race 
that succeeded them and introduced demoniacal Druidism. 
They not only knew the use of fire and boiling water, 
domesticated their animals, and grew grain, but from the 
evidences of their fortresses seem to have preserved peace 
and exercised a wide authority over the land.” 

One of the two or three main points of the book is that 
the green roads attest a civilisation both stable and wide. 
Mr. Cox claims that the roads connect the camps and cover 
England with a “ system ” of roads which could only have 
existed under a great central government. But he gives no 


es 


new reason for supposing that these roads were constantly 
used in very early times as thoroughfares from sea to sea, 
He leaves his system at least as mythical as the great roads 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth says were made across England 
by Belinus, son of Dunwallo Molmutius. The documents 
prove only such trifles as that a road running at the foot of 
the Chilterns and the Berkshire Downs bore the same name 
in both districts before the Conquest. Therefore, Mr. Cox 
ignores documents. He uses his eyes and his feet and some 
kind of instinctive liking for roads, for travel, and for his 
earliest predecessors along the same roads. Some usefyl 
suggestions have sprung from his familiarity with these 
roads, as, for example, that certain of the tumuli were erected 
as signs for travellers. As soon as the suggestion is heard 
one recalls many cases where single mounds or groups stand 
at crossways or forks or branches. 

Avebury was, in Mr. Cox’s opinion, the great centre of the 
Britain which made his favourite roads. “ It was,” he says, 
“the meeting place of all these highways.” It abounds more 
than any other part of England in tumuli, and where what 
Mr. Cox calls “‘ the southern or Salisbury Plain branch ” of 
the Ridgeway crosses the Bath Road “ seven large barrows, 
arranged in a manner suggesting design rather than accident,” 
indicated “ perhaps some meaning to ancient travellers,” 
His plan of describing the course of roads like the Ridgeway 
and Icknield Way does not leave him really free to exhibit 
the qualities which enable him perhaps to love and under- 
stand those ancient travellers. But the best thing about 
the book is that it expresses, and is likely to stimulate in 
others, a hearty sporting taste for antiquities, and roads in 
particular. Mr. Cox is perfectly simple. With his book 
and the Ordnance maps a reader can rapidly put himself in 
the position where Mr. Cox leaves off. 

Our chief complaint is that he does not cultivate a single 
one of his fields intensively. With a few general ideas he 
rides along cheerfully, as if one green road were much like 
another. So long as he is on a track that is very old or may 
well be so, he is satisfied, and makes a cheerful, sober com- 
panion for a summer holiday. We could wish that he had 
not been so completely content with the society of Neolithic 
men. Of how he travels, where he stays, whom he meets, 
what he does when it rains in the midst of Salisbury Plain, 
he says nothing. Does he meet drovers and does he talk to 
them? Perhaps he would not care to know how the cattle 
travelled out of Wales and the West across the South and the 
Midlands before railways ; but they used his green roads, and 
some of the drovers must still be under a hundred years old. 
So far very little seems to have come to light concerning 
them. If Mr. Cox meets any of them or their sons taking 
sheep to East Ilsley or ponies to Stokenchurch, he should 
see the Neolithic side of them and add a chapter to his next 
edition. 


THREE ECONOMIC TEXT-BOOKS 


The Economic Organisation of England. By W. J. AsHLEY. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Industrial History of Modern England. By G. H. 
Perris. Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 


Capital and Labour. By W. T. LayrTon. 
Library. Collins. 1s. net. 

The output of text-books intended to mect the rapidly 
expanding intelligent interest in economic questions con- 
tinues unabated. All the three works now before us must 
be regarded as fulfilling the essential functions of a text- 
book in an eminently satisfactory manner. Professor 
Ashley’s book is likely to serve for a considerable time as 
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something in the nature of a standard work for the purpose 
of an introduction to English economic history. In eight 
jectures we have a marvellously compressed survey of 
English economic development covering all the principal 
topics from the manorial system to the latest efforts to deal 
with the problem of labour disputes. Professor Ashley 
has a very definite point of view of his own, and we do not 
always agree with the presentation of the facts to which that 
int of view leads him. For instance, it is surely mis- 
leading to say that the manufacturing establishments 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society are carried on in 
exactly the same way as any well-managed private business. 
The method of financing the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
js entirely different, and the success of the recent minimum 
wage campaign has proved that the ultimate control of the 
democratically organised consumer does actually make it 
ible to bring into play for the advantage of the worker 
moral factors which cannot find expression under an ordinary 
capitalistic organisation of industry. But the book as a 
whole is marked by an extraordinary breadth of treatment ; 
even in the passages which deal most summarily with a 
particular subject we nearly always find a vigorous concrcte- 
ness, and the excellent appendix of “ Suggestions for Future 
Reading ” will considerably enhance its value as a text-book. 

Mr. Perris’s book is at once statistical and rhetorical. 
Sometimes the rhetoric jars a little. But on the whole Mr. 
Perris succeeds in retaining an exceedingly high level of 
vivid presentation of facts. Above all, originality of treat- 
ment can be claimed for his book. No one can read it 
without feeling that he has added something to his conception 
of the social evolution of industrial England in the last 
century; and the novice in the subject will not discover 
any book which is equally comprehensive in its treatment 
of the reactions of social and industrial changes upon each 
other. Here, again, the bibliography is excellent. 

Perhaps the best chapter in Mr. Layton’s able introduction 
to the study of the present-day relations of capital and labour 
is that which contains his analysis of profits. Economists 
of every school are constantly tending even in professedly 
realistic studies to develop fictitious generalisations which 
obscure the real facts. But Mr. Layton in a few pages 
does give a clear impression of the actual process by which 
British industry is financed. The descriptions of the 
fluctuations in wages and prices during the past century, 
of the burning problems of collective bargaining, of State 
intervention in the fixing of minimum wage rates and in the 
settlement of disputes, are all well conceived for the purpose 
of putting the reader au fait with the elements of the problem. 
In view of the prevalent neglect of problems connected with 
the hours of labour, we could wish that Mr. Layton had given 
a more definite statement of what the Factory Acts do and 
do not do in connection with his treatment of this subject. 
But the book as a whole is a model of lucid compression, 
and it is perhaps hardly fair to complain of omissions. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Poverty and Waste. By Harriey Wirners. Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 


Is it possible ever to eradicate, by any surgery less drastic than 
cutting off the supplies, the characteristic fallacy of fallacies of the 
spender that “‘ spending money is good for trade”? Mr. Hartley 
Withers, who has lucidly explained to us the mysteries of currency and 
the money market, does a useful service in demonstrating in his easy 
way, down to the capacity of even one’s uncles and aunts, and in 
language that respects all their other prejudices, that we are not really 
furnishing employment, or benefiting the poor, or “‘ making wealth 
circulate * when we go shopping, or order expensive suppers, or enjoy 
ourselves wandering round the world, or lay out five hundred pounds in 
flowers for an evening party. This is the pons asinorum of Political 
Economy—yet few and lonely are they to whom, at one or other 
moment of their lives, it presents no difficulty. This book of Mr. 
Withers, more than any other, with its up-to-date examples and its 
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UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment House 

Associatien Limited,founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Repert, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 

paid regu'‘arly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
4V Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situat‘ons Vacant and Wanted. Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent 'o a box number, care of Tes New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 





TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
AVERSHAM HEIGHTS.—MoDERN HOUSE for SALE; half acre 


garden, three reception-rooms, five bedrooms and box-rooms; close to river 
and within t:enty minu‘es of Reading station.—Fuller details on application t» 
M. M.,"’ Box 258, Tue New Statesman, 10, Great Queen S:reet, Kingsway, W.C. 


ORNWALL.—Furnished, summer months, artist's house, fine situation ; 
dining, drawing, 5 bed, bath th. and c.), stadio, garden.~ Sxinner, Salubrious 
House, St. Ives 


EXHILL.—FfFreeold Plot for sale Cheap deal.—Apply M. F., 
“Somerton,"’ Sheen Lane, E. Sheen 


OUNTRY HOUSE, in Pine Country, TO LET OR SELL.—Five 
reception, 10 bed and dressing and 2 bath rooms, 2 staircases and good 
offices; picturesque garden, glorious views, orchards and meadow; stables and 
garage—rooms over; about 7 acres.—T. Kincston, The Highlands, Shortheath, 
Farnham, Surrey 





POSITIONS WANTED. 
UBLISHERS' REPRESENTATIVE, having one other commission 


is open to Represent another House in London. Young, energetic, tactful, and 
possessing thorough knowledge of Trade.—Further details as to experience &c., 
on receipt of card to T. A. R., clo New Srarrsman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 
B4k RISTER (young), with thorough business knowledge and 
experience, desires POSITION Capable organiser Box 256, New 
Statesman Office. 10 Great Queen Stre*t, Kingsway, W.C 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 
OMPLETE SET, 8 VOLUMES, ORIGINAL ADDISON'S 


“Spectator "’; yellowcalf, gold lettering. What offer? Proceeds to Women's 
Suffrage Movement.—G. Pxiiiips, 858 Marchmont Street, W.C 





POSITIONS VACANT. 
\ ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 


good cook, for country cottage; one child not objected to.—"’ S.,"" Brooklands 
Farm, Fordcombe, near Tunbridge Wells 


OUSE-PARLOURMAID WANTED, middle of Aucust or later; age 

25 years or over; wages £22-24; small family; three mais; quiet, corofort- 

able place; good references essential.—Apply Mrs. Hoernie, 5 Northmoor Read, 
Oxford. 


HOME FOR CHILDREN OF PARENTS LIVING ABROAD 
Lady, living in Bucks, 1 hour's journey from London, undertakes care of small 
children, of allages. Four at present in her house, ages 6,5,4 and 2. Vacancy for 
two, either boys or girls, in Sept. Healthy village, good house and large garden.— 
Terms on application to Box 251, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street 
London, W.C 
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authoritative analysis, ought to help to rid us of the fundamental 
economic delusion of complacent self-indulgence. 

Quite rightly, Mr. Withers, from one end to the other of his 178 pages, 
sticks to his point ; and by the time he has done he strips the self- 
indulgent spender bare of any pretext of an excuse. Of such subtleties 
as the cost to the community of substituting new capital for old ; or as 
the better organisation of production (e.g., of artistic work) that might 
conceivably result from individual expenditure deliberately directed, 
not for our own enjoyment, but towards the encouragement of what we 
think to be desirable and yet neglected ; or as the worse organisation 
of production (e.g., excessive trade “* booms”) caused by the present 
anarchical utilisation of excessive savings, Mr. Withers wisely refrains 
from telling us, lest his main lesson should lose its effect. Doubtless for 
a similar reason, he is gentle with all the other delusions of our uncles 
and aunts, and even plays up to their intellectual weaknesses. This 
makes the argument all the more telling, and the book one that may 
safely be given away! The problem of personal conduct as regards 
expenditure on one’s own needs has to be faced, some time or other, by 
every thoughtful man and woman. Without pretending to give a 
complete solution, Mr. Withers puts the elementary facts before us (or, 
as we fondly imagine, before our uncles and aunts) and leaves us to 
apply the conclusion for ourselves. 


A Nest of Hereditary Legislators. By IvAN TurcEeNnteFrr. Translated 
by Francis Myppieton Davis. Published by the Translator at 
8 Rusthall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 2s. 6d. net. 

Several translations of Dvoryanskoye Gnyezd6 already exist, but 
Mr. Davis's version is clearly a labour of love, even if it is alsoa work of 
supererogation. It is quite a pleasant version to read, and the novel 
itself is one of its author’s best, **‘ Leeza”’ being amongst the finest of 
his heroines. Where Mr. Davis gets his “ hereditary legislators ’’ we 
don’t know; Russian nobles are not quite that. The format of the 
volume is admirable, considering its cheapness. 


Boccaccio’s ‘“‘Olympia.’’ Edited, with English rendering, by IsraeL 
Go.tiancz. The Florence Press. London: Chatto & Windus. 
6s. net. 

In view of his well-known association with the beautiful English 
poem of Pearl, it was a very fitting thing that Professor Gollancz should 
edit, to commemorate Boccaccio’s sexcentenary, the (in motive) very 
similar eclogue on Olympia. Olympia was Boccaccio’s beloved little 
daughter, who died young and with whom in this poem he converses 
in her immortal state. His poem is in Latin hexameters, and, in spite 
of the slight frigidity attendant on references to Christ as ‘* Codrus ” 
and Heaven as “ Olympus,”’ it is full of genuine feeling. Professor 
Golianez has rendered the Latin hexameters into English blank verse 
of considerable distinction. 


Paria and Simoon ; Comrades ; Miss Julie ; The Creditor ; The Stronger 
Woman and Motherly Love. By Avucusr Srrinprerc. Trans- 
lated by Horace B. Samuel. Hendersons. 7d. net each volume. 

If the demand for versions of Strindberg is commensurate with the 
supply, he must be having a considerable vogue in this country just 
now. These cheap translations of some of the best-known of his plays 
are easy and colloquial. 


Mexico: The Land of Unrest. By Henry BAERLEIN. Second Edition. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The new edition of this the most picturesque and interesting of 
recent books about Mexico contains a preface dealing with events 
which have happened since the first edition appeared. Mr. Baerlein 
thanks God that President Wilson did not recognise Huerta, and he 
will presumably have welcomed, therefore, Huerta’s recent resignation. 


Sandra Belloni. Evan Harrington. By Grorce Merepirn. Con- 
stable. 6s. each. 

Two more volumes in the Standard Edition, an excellent edition for 
those to acquire who like to have dignified rows on their shelves and 
who are not fortunate enough to possess the sumptuous Memorial 
Edition. 


German Free Cities: Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. By Wr tson 
Kine. Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

The free cities of Italy have hitherto attracted the attention of 
English writers to a far greater extent than the city commonwealths of 
North Germany, although the latter in the past had much more in 
common with English civic life and municipal development. Mr. 
Wilson King’s attempt to arouse interest in the striking history of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck is not brilliant nor ambitious. It is, 
however, quite German in its painstaking thoroughness. He gives the 
chief events connected with each place in the form of simple, straight- 
forward chronicles, a method which, while lacking in colour and move- 
ment, enables the conscientious reader to get a good grasp of the 


—_— 
history of the three cities. The chronicle form renders a certain amount 
of repetition necessary, especially as the cities were closely allied ag 
leaders in the great and powerful Hanseatic League, which held its first 
congress in Liibeck in 1358. The guild system, the struggle between 
the democracy and the aristocratic merchant class, the wars with 
overbearing feudal lords and aggressive monarchs, the growth of the 
far-reaching influence of the Hansa and its decline and extinction are 
described at considerable length. More details of the minimum wom 
fixed for artisans, the system of electing Labour members to the Senate 
of Hamburg, and other domestic matters would have been specially 
welcome at the present time. Still the chronicles are ful] enough to 
enable us to understand why the three cities succeeded in maintaining 
their independent position and secured first rank among the best 
governed, most attractive and prosperous commercial communities of 
modern Germany. 


Card-Reading: a Practical Guide. By Mrinerra. Popular Phrenology, 
By J. M. Severn. Both published by Rider. 1s. each net. 

The divination of character, wishes, and the future by means of a 
pack of cards is, as regards the first two, by no means the nonsense it 
may appear to be at the first glance. For if we grant the author's 
postulates of “ sympathy” and “ intuition” in the cartomante, we 
can readily understand that, with a little practice on his part, the 
phenomena of automatic writing will repeat themselves in a slightly 
changed form ; the sub-conscious mind of the operator will cause the 
selection and appropriate arrangement of the cards that will express 
what is uppermost in it, just as, in the case of automatic writing, there 
is always a distinct resistance against the expression of what is at all 
contrary to the thoughts of the writer or writers. But as to the fore- 
telling of events, we cannot regard card-reading as more than an agree- 
able pastime. Phrenology, now established as perhaps the most 
respectable of the means whereby our characters may be deduced from 
our exteriors, would be but a laughing-stock if its exponents disagreed 
amongst themselves as to the meanings to be attached to our cranial 
bumps. For this reason one book on phrenology is perforce very much 
like any other, and so there is little to be said as to Mr. Severn’s exposi- 
tion except that it is cheaper than most of its kind and contains 
several illustrations. 


THE CITY 
~ HESE notes are written in Germany, but in face of 
the happenings of the week, a view cf the effects of 
the Austro-Servian conflict upon the world’s 
markets can be taken just as well—better, perhaps—here 
as from London. I was in Cologne on Saturday evening 
when the news was posted up everywhere that Servia’s reply 
was unsatisfactory, and that the Austrian Ambassador had 
left Belgrade. Messages were displayed to the effect that 
Russia had encouraged Servia to adopt a_ stiff-necked 
attitude, and in the crowded streets and the cafés men said 
to one another: ‘* This means war,” or “* The war has come 
at last.” In the crowded cafes patriotic songs were sung, 
the German and Austrian national anthems were sung over 
and over again, and there is no mistaking the feeling of the 
German public that Austria must be backed up even if it 
means war with Russia and France. The jingo spirit is not 
in the least perceptible. It seems to be more a feeling of 
resignation and determination that if war has to come 
Germany will see it through. There is also a quiet air of 
confidence in Germany’s military preparedness. It is note- 
worthy that one hears no expressions of suspicion or hostility 
with regard to Great Britain. It is generally recognised 
that Britain desires peace. Up to Monday the fecling here 
was that war with Russia and France was nearer than it 
had been for forty years. As I write, however (Wednesday), 
the feeling is gaining ground that the trouble may yet be 
localised. 
* » * 

Trouble between Servia and Austria has been brewing for 
years, and the Balkan war in no way contributed to its 
settlement. Matters have now come to a head, and it will 
be a good thing for Europe if this particular trouble can be 
settled once and for all. Without Russia’s active support 
Servia can do little. On Saturday a panic swept over the 
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Effective organisation is largely dependent on modern appliances. 


AIDS TO EFFICIENCY 


A disordered addressing list, correspondence in 


confusion, pamphlets, news cuttings and papers that cannot be found when required indicate a defective system 
that could easily be remedied by the intelligent use of modern methods. 


CARD INDEXING. 


The best books on this subject are :— 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 





““ Systematic Indexing,” by J. KAISER, illustrated, 12/6 net. 6c OFFICE 


“ The Card Index System,” by R. B. BYLES. illustrated, 1/- net, 


oye ” 
“F Systems,” by £. A. COPE, illustrated, 2/6 net. 
’ 


Published by PITMAN’S, 1 Amen Corner, London, E C. 
Write for full particalars. 


AND 





and 


LIBRARY REQUISITES.” 





The GREATEST BUSINESS in the WORLD Our new 


owes its success to good erganisation. It may be possible to effect some 
improvement in your busine s by consulting 


Pitman’s Office Organisation and Management. 


By DICKSEE and BLAIN. 306 pp. 5/- net. the daily 
Londo: : SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 1 Amen Corner, E.C sent to all 


44-page booklet, replete with 


illustrations and containing many sug- 
gestions which will enable you to lessen 


office routine, will be gladly 
readers of the NEW STATES- 


BU SI N E Ss Ss M A N’S ‘G U I D E MAN. Get your copy at once by 


Sixth Edition Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth Gilt, 3/6 net. sending a 


A miniature Encyclopedia on all Business matters, designed to be of 
immediate assistance in an emergency, and to clear up doubis and 
difficulties of everyday occurrence 


Over 2,000 Articles—Over 500,000 Words in 520 Double Column Pages. 


Arring-d in alphabetical form, with Cross References, and French, Germsn 
aod Spinish Equivalents for the Commercial words and terms Write for Also at Leeds and Bradford. London, E.cC. 


det iled prospectus to Dept. C.-O., PITMAN'S, 1 Amen Correr, E.C. 


that cannot be distinguished from actual tvpewriting, 
at prices which are the lowest in | ondon. 
give the complete service. My letter campaigns are biz 1 
I gi e . y, pals Upwards of 1,000 


busin ss makers. 


-— TYPEWRITTEN LETTER ELL°TT 


Further information and folio of 
beautiful specimens free from 


LAUD a. LEIGHTO from a card index 


Publicity Exper: THE HAYWARD CO., * “svoro".cr"" 


4 But we are getting ahead of our story. This 
The Greatest Time-Saver 203) oof ais the Perpetual 


Reminder. ‘‘ Worth forty-seven pigeon-holes,"’ 
Any Man Can Have as one user says, ‘“‘and any number of note- 






books."’ Placed on your desk it keeps your 
appointments, saves your time, clears your mind 
of petty details, calls important matters to 
your attention, lessens the strain on your 
memory, helps to systematize your day's 
work. 


The Perpetual Remi der is a complete desk and pocket 
card system. It isa receptacle for all th iscellaneous 
matters, all the loose memoranda now scattered abeut your 
Office, and so tikely to gt lost. It has guids card« by 
months and days.a da qua.tity of fioe, heavy. standard 
size three by five inch record cards The cards are in 
a handsome aod in‘ensious cloth-covered board box 
ingenious because of a peculiar arrangement which keeps 
the TO-DAY cards always before you, and th i { 









£3 :19: 6 


Made of Guarante-d Reliable Bass-wood, 
high y_ polished Mahogany or Oak colour 
teed. 


Our 72-page Art Catalogue, No. 141, Just 
Published. Post Free upon application 


always in sight. The arrangemeut and handling 
Reminder are absol tely simple avd automat 
why it is so wonJerful. 





The way to get the Perpetual Reminder for nothi ¢ is 
through SYSTEM. System is essenti:! to bu-ivess 
success. And so is SYSTEM. the Mag»zine. It ells 
every month about all the new busin ss methods and 


ideas that mike money and save time 1 the litch 
wrickles in office, shop and factory that save worry 
Terough SY STEM you can lear li that anyone can pc 
siblye I you about system and business » et od H2t0 1.00 
pages monthly full up with business ideas for YOU The 
regular reading of SYSTEM will solve your business per 


pexities. SYSTEM has a siaff of experts—practical 


b business men—who will agswer your questinn a ap 
n t s oO ou cheerfu'ly and promptly. This service will cost you not 


one singic penny—if you are a subscriber to SYSTEM 


“SU-TALL” CaBINETS 


THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
FILE VALUE 


FOR QUARTO PAPERS. 


Every Cabinet Guaran 





Johnson T. Taylor & Co., Ltd. 


General Of-e & Library Furnishers, with the Largest Stock in the City 
of London, 
41 “Su-tall” House, Fore Street, London, E.C. 62 Cann 


EN HNNIIAAIUPLYINY 


postcard to 


TAPP & TOOTHILL LTD. 


27 Warwick Lane, 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
cam address your envelopes, wrappers, &c. 
RAPIDLY and WITMOUT MISTAKES 
different addresses per hour, according to 


size of machine and class of work, aidressing automatically 


The price of SYSTEM is twelve shillings a year. It is 
worth a great deal more han that to any alert man wit! 
his eyes on the main chance. 


How To Get It Free. 


We said the Per, etual Rem nder would cost you nothing. 
Here is the way. Send us twelve shillings for a year's 
subscription to SYSTEM, and we wil! send ,;ou a Per- 
petual Reminder, every cost, incluting carriage, fully 
prepaid. 

Write your name and address in the coupon below, tear 
out and post it to us, with your che.we or postal order, and 
you will receive twelve issu~s of the ma azine, and the 
Perpetua Reminder absolutely free. Act at once 


A. W. SHAW CO., LTD., 
34 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


You may -end the Perpetual Reminder. 
free and carriage charges prepaid, and 
enter my name for a year's subscription 
for SYSTEM, for which I enclose 12/-. 


(Foreign and Colonial subscriptions, 14/6 ) 








Name 


Address 











File your papers 
systematically 


and then you will readily find them 
when required. The “Gradatim” 
method is simple, easily understood, 
and readily operated. A_ direct 
method with no complications. 


Allow us to send you 
our Descriptive Booklet 


Libraco Ltd., 


on Street, London. 
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Continental bourses, and in some cases the remarkable 
course has been adopted of closing them altogether for a few 
days in order to avoid speculation @ la baisse, which would 
merely accentuate the panic. The German papers are 
pointing out that we already have “ war prices.” They 
publish lists showing that prices on Saturday last were much 
lower than on October Ist, 1912, when the Balkan war 
broke out, and Europe stood on the brink of the great war 
it had feared so long. The following are a few of these 
prices of typical Continental securities : 


Oct. Ist, July 25th, 
1912. 1914. 
per cent. per cent. 
German 3 percent. Loan _... oe «6h ODD 74°30 
Austrian 4 per cent. Loan... --» 8640 7400 
Russian 4 per cent. Loan 90°20 82°75 
Deutsche Bank Shares 252-00 222-00 


Hamburg Amerika Linie Shares... 15430 108° 50 
Canadian Pacific Railway Shares 273°60 174°80 


Canadian Pacific shares are included because they are 
enormously dealt in in Germany. It will be seen how much 
lower prices have fallen since the last panic, and the con- 
clusion the German Press comes to is that the fall has been 
overdone, that it is not likely to go farther, and that, unless 
a big European war does actually follow, a very sharp rise 
is inevitable. 
* * * 

The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels of Brussels keeps 
record of all the offerings of public loans, debenture and 
share issues throughout the world, and publishes the annual 
totals. The figures for 1913 are now out, and show that the 
fresh capital thus raised was more that year than in the two 
previous years. The following are the totals for the last 
few years in millions of franes : 


1909 eee eve eee eee sine one --- 22,120 
1910 eee sen wee ose ee soe -.. 22,906 
1911 eee ee oon eee oss ese --. 19,040 
1912 eee ens eos oes eee eee --- 19,501 
1913 eee eee ose eae one eee --- 20,340 


These figures represent appeals for fresh capital, and do not 
include mere conversions, although it has to be borne in 
mind that it frequently happens that a portion of a loan is 
utilised to pay off an old one falling due. Analysis of the 
figures shows that last year not much capital was raised for 
Europe ; Asia—particularly China and Japan—received the 
lion’s share. The following totals are interesting, as they 
show the amount raised for the different countries during 
1913, again in millions of franes : 


United States... ae in ae — .. 8,702 
France and Colonies mee ae aa ie ... 2,998 
Germany and Colonies ... on ve pen .. 2,544 
Canada... we lil ase ms ae ... 1,564 
Latin America... ues oa a aan oo §6=2: , 5S 
Russia se ”s a Sais se i oe 61,684 
Great Britain and Colonies = me wee ... 1,884 
Japan ied ta as pes aa Ah ... 1,086 
China eee wie ane ove sont one .. 1,002 


As Canada is given separately it is evident that only the 
Crown Colonies are counted with Great Britain’s total. The 
large amount of fresh capital raised by France and her 
colonies is noteworthy, but does not, I fear, so much repre- 
sent economic activity as unreproductive expenditure on 


armaments, etc. 
‘ * ok Ce 


The foregoing figures do not distinguish between govern- 
ment and municipal loans and industrial issues of capital, 
but some percentages are stated which show the ever- 
increasing part played by the State and city in the world of 
business as reflected by finance. In 1912 30-22 per cent. of 
the total fresh capital raised was for States and cities ; last 
year it had risen to 31-75 per cent. Banking institutions 


eee 


took 10-58 per cent. of the total last year as against 16-40 
per cent. in 1912, whilst railways and industrial concerns 
took 54-75 per cent. as compared with 50 per cent. in 1912. 
Unfortunately the amount taken by railways is not given 
separately, but in view of the enormous amount of railway 
construction proceeding in Russia, South America and 
Canada, it must be very large, so that the amount of 
additional capital raised for purely industrial purposes must 
be relatively small—smaller than one would have thought. 
Emit Davies, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Union Cold Storage.—The remarkable activity of the Messrs. Vestey 
Brothers keeps this company in the forefront of the cold sto 
industry. They scour the world for new business opportunities, buy 
them, and sell them to the company. Last year £1,000,000 new 
capital was raised to acquire properties in the Argentine and in Astrakhan. 
Now the brothers are in Australia, and have acquired a huge territory 
in North Australia and immense herds of cattle. That all this will be 
offered later on to the company, and that fresh millions will be raised 
to purchase them, goes without saying. The shareholder, who is 
regularly getting 10 per cent. per annum, does not complain, but he 
must be getting dizzjed, for the pace is very swift. In 1909 the proper- 
ties were shown in the accounts at £872,000 ; in 1913 they appear at 
£2,572,000. Share and loan capital increased from £876,000 to 
£2,500,000, and profits have risen from £66,000 to £104,000 in the same 
period. For 1914 the company must earn at least £173,000 if it is to 
pay the usual 10 per cent. on its Ordinary shares without drawing on 
the carry forward. That is £70,000 more than last year’s earnings, 
According to the 1913 prospectus the company should make £290,000, 
say, £245,000 net. The directors might then attend to the question 
of creating reserves on a more adequate scale. But if the anticipated 
profit materialises, the new Ordinaries might get a 20 per cent. dividend. 
These shares were all taken up by the Messrs. Vestey. There is likely 
to be some jealousy on the part of the “A” 10 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shareholders. 


British Portland Cement Manufacturers.—This is an amalgamation 
of thirty-three businesses with an important output of some million 
and a half tons of cement per annum. Its capital is over £4,000,000 ; 
it has twenty-three directors and ten managing directors. Profits 
since formation are: April, 1912, £22,325; 1913, £164,946; 1914, 
£248,098. For the past two years it has paid 7 per cent. per annum, 
which is a satisfactory beginning. Trade has, of course, been splendid, 
but the transport strike and high prices of fuel naturally affected 
profits. Now the company has to reckon with the prolonged building 
lock-out, a European war, and a cessation of public enterprise which 
will undoubtedly hit the company severely. The company has no 
reserves—except for depreciation, but there is a fair margin of working 
capital left after paying all outstanding liabilities. We expect to see 
a shrinkage in the profits for the current year. 


Watney, Combe, Reid.—The dividend of 34 per cent. per annum 
paid on the Preferred Ordinary Stock of this company is a distinct 
improvement over the 1 per cent. for the previous year. The £108,000 
available for this stock represents a gain of £24,000. Actual profits 
were £409,000 as against £360,000 for June, 1913, and £321,000 for 
June, 1912. The earning power may increase a little more, but the 
company is still heavily handicapped by its enormous capital account. 
It was formed in 1898, and in less than eight years it had to consider 
its position and reduce the inflated values in the accounts, writing off 
£900,000 of reserves in the process. Even now its combined share and 
loan capital exceeds £11,500,000, and although the company has power 
to purchase and cancel its Ist Preference Stock, and spent £31,000 last 
year for that purpose, what is that compared with the huge total? To 
be fair, it should be added that it also bought in £150,000 nominal of 
its 3} per cent. Debenture Stock, and that the balance sheet undoubtedly 
records some improvement. Its loans to customers have been reduced 
in three years from £1,347,000 to £886,000, a notable achievement ; 
and there are £303,000 investments, with a market value of £314,000. 
But what is the market valuation of the property standing in the 
accounts at £10,089,000 ? 


Hancock & Co. (New Zealand), Brewers.—This company makes 
steady headway. Before allowing depreciation, profit is £33,000, 
which compares with £26,000 three years ago. Shareholders receive 
10 per cent., which is a 3 per cent. increase over last year. This is 4 
tight little concern, with a modest goodwill account of £4,355, which 
is the only intangible item in £397,000 of assets. Reserves (excluding 
£22,000 depreciation fund) amount to £41,000, and there is an ample 
margin of ** quick ”’ assets over all liabilities. 


Canadian Car & Foundry.—The support of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, given under certain conditions to the Canadian Northern Railway, 
has enabled the railway to place orders for needed equipment to the 
value of $750,000 with the Canadian Car & Foundry. It is believed 
to be the forerunner of other large equipment orders. The Car 
Foundry’s securities are largely held on this side, and shareholder 
will be glad to know that the company’s passenger car departmen 
will be working at full capacity for several months to come. Even 80, 
we fear the current year will prove none too good. 
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Any reader of the New Statesman sending a postcard 
to The Manager, 11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C., will receive a specimen copy of the Atheneum, 
which has for more than eighty years retained its 
position as the leading literary journal. The Atheneum is 
published every Friday, price Sixpence. This week’s issue 
is of special interest to New Statesman readers, attention 


being devoted in particular to Insurance and Economics. 











FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, 
Ltd. 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting was held on Saturday at the 
Registered Office, West Hartlepoo!. Sir Stephen W. Furness, Bart., 
M.P., presided. 


The Chairman said : It was very pleasing to be able to congratulate the Shareholders 
upon a very satisfactory year’s trading. It was well known—particularly to those 
interested in shipping—that there had been a considerable shrinkage in freight rates 
as compared with the abnormally high rates prevailing during the previous twelve 
months. This shrinkage applied in a marked degree to the particular period covered 
by the Accounts. Under these circumstances he ccu!d not but feel that they would be 
pleased that the profits of their Company had maintained so high a level. This was 
due to the fact that they were not dependent entirely upon the earnings of their steamers, 
and while, of course, the depression in shipping, with its consequent efiect upon ship- 
building and kindred trades, must necessarily affect a section of the profits of the Company, 
they had nevertheless demonstrated by past experience that the results of such depression 
hai been largely counteracted by the varied nature of their interests. Having dealt 
with the balance sheet, he said it was very pleasing to find that their Dividends from 
Investments had been more than maintained. In the Report of two years ago they 
informed the Sharcholders that they had purchased a substantial intcrest in Messrs. 
Houlder Brothers & Co., Ltd. This investment had proved a very valuable one. Since 
he and Mr. Lewis joined the Board of this Company the business had shown great 
expansion ; in fact, there had already been added to the allied fleets no less than 19 
Steamers, in addition to which they had under construction with Messrs. Irvines at the 
present time a further nine vessels. This last order was for ten steamers, of which one 
had been delivered. The foregoing, however, did not exhaust the advantages which 
had been gained by their association with Messrs. Houlder Brothers, as, apart from the 
tonnage above referred to, three meat steamers, constructed for the British and Argentine 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.—in which their Cor upany owned the whole of the share 
capital—were employed in the chilled and frozen meat trade between the River Plate 
and Liverpool, in conjunction with the two sister vesscls owned by the Houlder interests. 
These twin-screw vessels were the largest meat carriers in the world, and their working 
had been so satisfactory that contracts had been entered into with the principal com- 
Panies engaged in the meat trade for a similar service over a period of ten years to the 
Port of London. In order to operate these contracts, a separate Company had been 
formed—viz., the Furness-Houlder Argentine Lines, Ltd.—of which their Company 
would control three-fifths and the Houlder interests two-fifths, and for which five twin- 
Sew refrigerated vessels were now being constructed. In connection with this new 
Sompany it had been arranged to issue £500,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
fires at 95, the Prospectus of which would appear shortly. The Shareholders of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., and Houlders would receive preferential allotment. The Debentures 


were well secured and yield a good return. 


The report and accounts were unanimous'y adopted. 











Ready shortly. 1s. Nett. 
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British Institute of Social 
Service 


1 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, SW. 





OBJECTS: 


O collect, register, and disseminate information re!ating to all forms of 


Social Service in order :— 


(1) To make such information available to all concerned in the improvement 


and elevation of our national life; 


(2) To promote the initiation and development in this country of the most 
beneficial and successful forms of Social Service ; 


(3) To give assistance to all organisations that have social aims, and to 
facilitate co-operation between them ; and, as far as possible, to prevent overlapping. 


SCOPE. 


Some idea of the forms of Social Service at home and 
abroad regarding which the Institute collects and dissemi- 
nates the best experience may be gathered from the following 
list :— 


Infant Mortality.—Prompt Registration of Births; Mater- 
nity Instruction ; Milk Depdéts, Créches. 


Child Life.—Meals ; Clothing ; Country Holidays ; Labour 
Restrictions ; Juvenile Courts; Medical Inspection ; 
Visiting Invalid Children. 

Education.—Physical, Hygienic, Domestic ; Trace Schoo's ; 

Apprenticeship Committees ; Special, Country 

Recovery, and Vacation Schools; Play Centres; Arts 

and Crafts; Libraries, Reading Circles, Experimental 

Fee-charging Schools. 


Labour Conditions.—Trade Unions; Dangerous Trades; 
Safety Appliances ; Women’s Work ; Sweating. 


Bureaux; Labour Colonies; 


Unemployment.—Labour 
Emigration. 


Vacant Lot Cultivation ; 

Industrial Betterment.—Sanitary Conditions; Factory 
Dressing Rooms; Dining Rooms, Reading and 
Recreation Rooms ; Social Secretaries ; Profit Sharing ; 
Pension Systems; Thrift Societies; Sick Funds; 
Savings Banks. 

Social Centres.—Secttlements:; Institutional 
Clubs and Brigades ; Social Institutes. 


Churches ; 


Temperance.—Attractions to compete with Public Houses ; 
Disinterested Management ; Public House Trusts. 


Co-operation.—Credit Banks; Loan Societies; Benefit 
Societies; Building, Farming, Manufacturing, and 


Distributing ; Housekeeping. 


Municipal Enterprises.—Experiences in Public Own: rship. 


Inspection; Smoke 


Public Health.—Sanitation; Milk 
Abatement ; Health Visiting, etc. 


Land.—Allotments; Small Holdings ; 
tion ; Viilage Handicrafts. 


Rural Depopula- 


Housing.—Town Planning; Overcrowding; Statistics; 


Experiences, etc. 

Garden Cities—Garden Villages and 
Esthetics ; Provision of Parks ; 
etc. 

Poor Relief.—Vagrancy ; 
Help; Old Age Pensions ; 
ordination of Voluntary Effort. 

Criminology.—Probationary Methods; Borstal System; 
Physical Development ; Prison Experiments. 


Suburbs; Urban 
Window Gardening, 


Elberfeld System; Guilds of 
State Insurance; Co- 


Membership in the Institute may be obtained by sending a 
subscription of not less than one guinea per annum to 
the Secretary. Associate Membership may be obtained 
by the payment of a subscription of 5s. per annum, 
but it is hoped that those interested in the Institute 
who can afford to do so will make contributions in 
much larger amounts. Membership in the Institute 
is of four kinds, classified as follows :— 

(a) LIFE MEMBERS, being the Founders of the 
Society, and all who shall at any time have 
contributed not less than £250 in one or 
more sums to the Institute. 

(b) MEMBERS, who shall be those 
subscribe not less than one 
annum to the Institute. 

(c) HONORARY MEMBERS, who shall be thos« 
persons who are co-opted by the Executive 
Committee. 

(d) ASSOCIATES, who shall 
contribute 5s. per annum to the Institute. 


who shal 
guinea per 


be those who 


The efficient working of the Institute can only be maintained by a substantial 
endowment such as is enjoyed by the Musée Social of Paris and the Humanitarian 


Society of Milan. 
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